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The Uprising Against the Turk. 


ANY REASONS are asserted for the outbreak 
against the Turkish government in the Balkans. 
The reason that lies most obviously on the surface, 
and that is most often referred to, is the failure of 
Turkey to carry out the provisions of the Treaty of 
Berlin entered upon in 1878. It is charged that the 
scheme of reforms in Macedonia then proposed and 
agreed upon by the Sultan on condition that this 
province should be retained under his control has 
never been carried out in any particular, but that, on 
the contrary, Turkey has deliberately violated every 
pledge made for the protection of the non-Moham- 
medan population of Macedonia, and continued the 
same old system of extortion, outrage, and robbery 
which has made the rule of the Turk always and 
everywhere in modern times a stench in the nostrils of 
civilization. 

These charges of treachery and violation of pledges 
are true beyond all question. In spite of the denials 
made by the Sultan’s representatives at Washington, 
London, and other capitals, and the exaggerated re- 
ports sent from news centres in the Balkans, it is un- 
doubtedly true that a condition of affairs has existed 
in Macedonia for months past fully as horrible and re- 
volting as that which stirred the European Powers to 
action in Bulgaria twenty-five years ago, and resulted 
in the rescue of that suffering and blood-stained 
country from the clutches of the “‘ great assassin ’’ 
who sits by the Bosporus. 

The recent memorandum relating to conditions in 
Macedonia sent out by the Bulgarian government tells 
a story of woe which cannot be gainsaid. This state- 
ment shows in detail that the Sultan has failed to ob- 
serve the promises he made four months ago to Russia 
and Austria; instead, he has enacted sterner measures 
of repression, and has sought ‘‘ every possible pretext 
to persecute, terrorize, and ruin the inhabitants ’’ of 
Macedonia. This memorandum is the most terrible 
indictment of the Turkish government yet made, and 
is enough in itself to fully justify the intervention of 
the European Powers to end the rule of the Turk in 
the Balkans. 

It must be conceded that the difficulties in Mace- 
donia, as in other parts of the Balkans, are greatly 
aggravated by racial feuds and religious jealousies and 
rivalries existing among its mixed population. Even 
should Macedonia become independent of Turkey, as it 
is certain to be sooner or later, these unhappy diversi- 
ties of race and religion will make the problem of 
securing a peaceable and orderly government difficult 
to solve. To these dissensions and jealousies is due 
the fact that the rule of the Turk has been so long en- 
dured in Europe; and it will be because of these 
hatreds that when the Turk returns to Asia, as sooner 
or later he must, the different races will pass under 
his rule instead of their own. Religious prejudices 
and racial obstinacy have been the bane of the Chris- 
tians of European Turkey. These differences prepared 
the way for the Ottoman conquest, and made the 
separated races an easy prey. By playing artfully on 
these weaknesses the Turk has kept them in subjection 
with the aid of England and France in the now ad- 
mittedly unjust war of 1854. 

But after making all due allowance for these causes 
of strife and misery due to the character of the Mace- 
donians themselves, the deeper cause and the true root 
of the whole trouble lies in the fact of Turkish rule. 
Enlightened and orderly government, freedom of 
thought, liberty of action, social and industrial prog- 
ress, educational advancement, in brief, any of the 
benefits that go with wise, firm, and truly civilized 
government are simply inconceivable under the cruel, 

merciless, and medizval system of administration 
which Turkey imposes upon every land and people that 
fall under her sway. Such are the tenets of the re- 
ligion which the Turk professes and by which he regu- 
letes all his relations to his fellow-men, social and polit- 
izal, that peace and concord, progress and enlighten- 
ment, are absolutely impossible wherever the Turk 
and his faith are in control. Mohammedanism is es- 
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sentially a religion of hate and intolerance, of sen- 
suality and animalism, and in the degree that it pre- 
vails in any region of the earth, to that degree must 
darkness, ignorance, social degradation, and political 
misery prevail. The conditions that exist in Mace- 
donia are the inevitable outcome of a struggle between 
modern ideas of society and government and the 
Turkish idea. What is happening in Macedonia will 
happen some day in every other land or province where- 
ever Turkish authority extends, with the result else- 
where, as it must be in Macedonia, that either the 
spread of civilization and enlightenment must cease or 
the rule of the Turk must end. The two cannot go on 
together. 
7 ~ 


A Great Man Recalled. 


()CTOBER 5th will be a day of commemoration of 

the spiritual greatness and intellectual power of 
Jonathan Edwards, born two hundred years ago in 
East Windsor, Conn., and now generally conceded to 
have been the greatest intellectual figure in America 
during the eighteenth century, and one of the perma- 
nent or fixed stars in the firmament of our literature 
and philosophy. At atime when English writers on 
philosophy, like Mr. Haldane, are frankly admitting that 
American philosophers are doing the most constructive 
thinking in philosophy that is mow being done, it will 
be timely for Americans to turn anew to consideration 
of the great figure of the past. 

Edwards was the greatest preacher of his time, 
judged by his effects on congregations and by the trans- 
forming effect of his conception of church membership 
in purifying the spiritual atmosphere of New England, 
and ultimately of the sections of the country in which 
New Englanders settled and dominated the _ local 
ideals. Over-emphasis on the rigorous quality of his 
Calvinism and the awfulness of his realism as a 
preacher of everlasting punishment has obscured from 
the masses of his fellow-countrymen the beauty of his 
personal character, the spiritual and mystical quality of 
much of his writings, the idyllic love he had for his 
wife, the moral sublimity of his course when breaking 
from his parish in Northampton and settling in Stock- 
bridge as a missionary to the Indians, and the exquisite- 
ness of much of his English prose. 

Emerson and Wesley have had their times of exal- 
tation this year. It is now time for Jonathan [c- 
wards to have his meed of recognition. At Yale, An- 
dover, Princeton, Stockbridge, and generally through- 
out the country where Calvinism has flourished as a 
system of theology, his anniversary will be duly cele- 
brated ; but appreciation should not be limited to those 
who still agree with him more or less in theology. His 
exalted personal character, his phenomenal metaphys- 
ical penetration, his English prose, are the heritage 
of all Americans, and should be better appreciated than 
they are. 

2 2 


The Curse of the Democracy. 


UR DISTINGUISHED and able Democratic contem- 
porary, the Albany Argus, asks us why we do not 
condemn President Roosevelt for the part he has taken 
in getting a Democrat, Senator McClelland, out of the 
State Senate and thus leaving a vacancy which the Re- 
publicans are very sure to fill at the approaching special 
election. Wesee no reason why the President should be 
condemned for endeavoring to strengthen his party’s 
control of the State Legislature. Senator McClelland 
isa Democrat. He was elected in a Republican district, 
in a measure because of his personal popularity, but 
mainly because of the earnest support he received 
from a united Democratic party. He also was largely 
benefited by disaffection in the Republican ranks. The 
Republican leaders of the district are extremely 
anxious to fill the seat with one of their political faith. 
They have found a way to do it. The President ten- 
dered to Senator McClelland a custom-house appraiser- 
ship, a life position with a good salary, a_ place 
coveted by every office-seeker, and he hastened to 
accept it. That is all. 

We doubt very much if an offer of this kind, if 
made to any Republican member of the Senate by a 
Democratic President, would be accepted ; but we have 
always believed, and Senator McClelland’s conduct is 
only another proof of the fact, that the Democracy 
stands for patronage rather than for principle. If 
there is any moral obliquity in this matter it does not 
rest on the Republican party. The simple truth is, as 
we have heretofore stated it, that the Democratic 
party in New York is at low tide. Its newspapers 
have more to say in condemnation of Democratic lead- 
ers than in criticism of Republican officials, and they 
show their independence and common sense by so doing. 
In the great city of New York, where Democratic 
newspapers in former times led the expression of 
their party’s opinion, not one old-fashioned, stalwart, 
uncompromising Democratic newspaper remains. The 
World, in a recent vigorous editorial, declared that the 
Democratic party was ‘‘ burdened with an apparently 
unshakable handicap of political imbeciles and luna- 
tics,’’ from which nothing could be expected in the ap- 
proaching presidential campaign. The American and 
Journal is too busy with its preposterous boosting of 
its editor, Mr. Hearst, into the presidential arena to 
think of anything else. The Sun, one of the ablest of 
the Democracy’s former allies, has long since aban- 
doned the sinking ship. The Times is rapidly return- 
ing to its allegiance to the Republican party. The 
Herald is indifferent and continues to be indefatigably 
so on its editorial page, and the News, which in former 
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days led a vast army of Democratic voters in the 
Bowery section, has fallen into Republican hands. 

But there is no justification for the recent exclama- 
tion of a disgusted Democratic leader in this State, 
‘*The trouble with the Democracy of New York is 
that it is cursed with an imbecile press.’’ 


The Plain Truth. 


HE ASTONISHING statement is made by Mr. T. 
Thomas Fortune, in his paper, the New York Age, 
that the appointment of General Wright to the gov- 
ernorship of the Philippines ‘‘ will be a crime against 
the Filipino people.’’ “Mr. Fortune was appointed by 
President Roosevelt to investigate conditions in the 
Philippines, and presumably comes back with real 
knowledge of the situation there. When he says, as 
he does in the Age, that ‘‘ General Wright is the idol 
of the American exploiters who have remained in the 
Philippine Islands, in the wake of our armies, in the 
desperate hope to better their miserable fortunes,’’ he 
makes an imputation which deserves the thoughtful 
consideration of those in authority. President Roose- 
velt not only preaches the doctrine of honesty and 
decency in public and in private life, but he also prac- 
tices it and requires it from those who serve under 
him, whether in or out of the Philippines. Is Wright 
all right ? 
NE OF the most wholesome signs of the times was 
found in the conspicuous absence of some of the 
best of the labor unions from the parade in New York 
City on Labor Day. The fact that a convict fresh 
from State prison was at the head of the line turned 
the stomachs of all the decent and thoughtful mem- 
bers of the labor organizations, and they took pains to 
indicate by their conspicuous absence their entire dis- 
approval of the proceeding. The opponents of or- 
ganized labor have repeatedly charged that members 
of the unions abet and encourage criminal misconduct 
on the part of strikers. This charge is always denied. 
The strongest argument in its support is found in the 
fact that a walking delegate convicted of crime and 
sentenced to State’s prison for a term of years, and 
temporarily released on a legal technicality, is honored 
as the most distinguished man in a Labor-day proces- 
sion in the greatest city and in the proudest State of 
the Union. It is not surprising that a vast majority 
of the workingmen of New York City declined to 
walk in a procession which began with disgrace and 
ended with humiliation. 


HE NEBRASKA political fakir who hypnotized the 
Democratic party into nominating him twice for 
the presidency, and who has grown rich on the noto- 
riety he thus obtained, is coming to be understood by 
the Democratic leaders for precisely what he is worth. 
Senator Clay, in a recent interview, said that Georgia 
was no longer paying attention to the Nebraska ‘‘ dead 
one,’’ and that if the press of the country would only 
realize that he is no longer regarded seriously by 
practical Democrats the newspapers would drop him, 
“‘and his occupation as self-constituted dictator of 
the Democratic party’’ would be gone. The Chicago 
Chronicle has boldly intimated that Nebraska’s politi- 
cal poser was retained by the silver trust and that, as 
the servant and employé of these trusts, he was put 
on the highway to wealth until he has become ‘“‘ one 
of the rich men of Nebraska.’’ The Burlington, Ia., 
Gazette, and a number of other Democratic newspapers 
are covering Nebraska’s political freak with humilia- 
tion and contempt. The suggestion of Senator Clay 
that the Associated Press and leading daily newspa- 
pers should discontinue the free advertising of the 
most selfish politician the West has ever produced is 
timely. LESLIE’S WEEKLY has long since ceased to 
mention his name and thus gratify his inordinate 
vanity for a notoriety which he mistakes for reputa- 
tion. But notoriety is free advertising which brings 
business to his publication office, and he has never been 
in politics exclusively for his health. 
WHATEVER may be said against Tammany Hall, 
no one will begrudge it the credit it deserves for 
having set aside, by the most vigorous and determined 
effort, the odious and odorous ex-chief of New York’s 
police, ‘‘ Bill’? Devery. One of the foulest blots on this 
great municipality was the appointment of this noto- 
rious character as the head of its great police system. 
If the inside story of the graft, indecency, blackmail, 
and crime which prevailed during his incumbency could 
be told with all its terrible details, the doors of State’s 
prison would open for more than one ex-police officer 
of wealth and position. To retain Devery in Tam- 
many Hall and to exalt him to leadership of a district 
was therefore to confess that Tammany was guilty of 
the worst that had been and still is charged against it. 
The most sagacious political act of Senator Hill was 
his exclusion of Devery and his followers from the 
Democratic State convention at Saratoga a year ago. 
It was probably largely at Hill’s instigation and by 
his advice that the leaders of Tammany Hall deter- 
mined to blot out Devery and Deveryism wherever it 
could be found. They have succeeded at last in blot- 
ting out Devery, and the people, this fall, if they re- 
elect, as we believe they will, the fusion ticket, will 
do the rest of the good work. It is reported that 
Devery will now seek to make an alliance with the 
Republican party. Nothing could be more hurtful to 
the latter. It can have no community of interest with 
a man whose record is too foul to permit him to enter 
Tammany Hall. 
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‘THE MOST radical 
utterances on the 
lynching mania _ that 
have yet been made, 
with the possible excep- 
tion of the speech of 
John Temple Graves at 
Chautauqua, were those 
contained in a _ recent 
letter from Professor 
William James, of Harvard University, in the Spring- 
field Republican. Were it not for the high repu- 
tation which Professor James enjoys as a scholar, 
writer, and educator, the views he expressed in this 
letter would be regarded as an alarmist cry, hardly 
worthy of serious consideration. Coming from such a 
source, however, they cannot be so dismissed. The 
lynching epidemic he characterizes as a “* profound 
national disease, spreading now like forest fire, and 
certain to become permanently endemic in every corner 
of our country, North and South, unless heroic rem- 
edies are swiftly adopted to check it.’’ The professor 
says that he predicted three years ago that lynching 
outrages unless checked would lead to ‘‘a civil war 
between the races,’’ and recent events have confirmed 
him in that opinion. In the conclusion of his recent 
letter he says: ‘‘I unhesitatingly stand by my proph- 
ecy, for there is nothing now in sight to check the 
spread of an epidemic far more virulcnt than the 
cholera. The fact seems recognized that local juries 
will not indict or condemn ; so that unless special legis- 
lation ad hoc is speedily enacted, and unless many 
‘leading citizens ’ are hung -—nothing short of this will 
check the epidemic in the slightest degree, and denun- 
ciations from the press and pulpit only make it spread 
the faster—we shall have negro burning in a very few 
years on Cambridge Common and the Boston Public 
Garden.’’ Professor James has occupied the chair of 
philosophy at Harvard since 1872, and is the author of 
several notable works on psychological subjects. His 
latest book, issued about a year ago, has awakened 
profound attention among thinking men throughout 
the world. Not long ago he came out with an article 
in the Harvard Monthly attacking and ridiculing the 
craze for college degrees in severe terms. 
a 
WRITING IN Truth Mr. Labouchere says he has al- 
ways had a great admiration for Lord Salisbury. 
‘*T used to listen to him with delight indulging in what 
Mr. Disraeli called ‘flouts, and gibes, and sneers’ at 
the grandiloquent buncombe to which that Tory leader 
used to treat his followers. Lord Salisbury was then 
a comparatively young man, and he used to speak 
from a front seat below the gangway. He was slim, 
and had a stoop. He spoke very slowly, and with 
frequent pauses, and his habit was to perpetually get 
beyond the strip of carpet before him, which no 
speaker is allowed to pass.’’ 
a 
RECENT SUPPLEMENT of the London Sketch is 
devoted wholly to portraits of ‘‘ American Beauties 
in London,’”’ 
and a first place 
is given therein 
to Mrs. Lau- 
rence Drum- 
mond, wife of 
Captain Lau- 
rence Drum- 
ntond, and hon- 
orary secretary 
of the Ladies’ 
Army and Navy 
Club. This 
club, by the 
way, is declar- 
ed to be a won- 
derful success, 
a result due in 
no small meas- 
ure to its ener- 
getic and clever 
secretary. It 
has been said 
that a club sec- 
retary should 
have all the 
qualities of a 
successful and 
popular prime 
minister, join- 
ed to the vigi- 
lance of a com- 
missioner of police. This is even truer of the secre- 
tary of a ladies’ club than of the ordinary club secre- 
tary, who is backed by a strong committee, and Mrs. 
Drummond should be heartily congratulated on her 
success. In London club-land, ‘‘ The Amazons and the 
Mermaids, ”’ as the London wits have styled this organ- 
ization, have made quite a new departure. The club 
has taken the one-time-famous hostelry, the Bristol 
hotel, in Burlington Gardens, and turned it into the 
most luxurious club-house imaginable. 
= 
BACK OF the title, “‘ Yale’s Intercollegiate Cham- 
pion Club Swinger,’’ there is a story of suffering 
and perseverance that makes George E. Mix more in- 
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teresting than the ordinary athlete. Mr. Mix, who 
was born at Utica, N. Y., but has lived since a very 
young boy at New Britain, Conn., had the misfortune, 
when a lad of four, to slip on an icy pavement, break- 
ing his right hip. The bone was not properly set, and 
when it had healed it was discovered that the child would 
be a cripple for life. During the period between four 
and fourteen Mr. Mix was a puny, sickly boy, whose 
physicians finally gave him up, telling his parents that 
no possible earthly cure could be effected. Then it 
was that this boy of fourteen displayed the indomitable 





GEORGE E. MIX, 
A lame man, Yale’s intercollegiate champion club-swinger.— Phelps. 


will that has marked his career ever since. Having 
read somewhere that rigid physical training would 
ofttimes cure the chronic invalid, he joined, without 
consulting his parents, a Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociation gymnasium. Here he took up Indian club 
swinging. But the road to victory was long and dif- 
ficult to travel, for the clubs were heavy, and the 
swinging of them physical torture for many, many 
weeks. Yet he persevered, and finally his health be- 
gan to mend. Straightway he grew from a sickly, 
crippled lad into a strong, broad-shouldered youth, 
whose brawn and muscle are to-day the envy of many 
a college athlete. He is the only lame student in the 
history of Yale’s athletics who has secured the much 
coveted Yale Y. A member of the Yale Law School 
in the class of 1904, Mr. Mix attracted the attention 
of Dr. Anderson and Instructor C. W. F. Hand, of 
the university gymnasium. Through their influence 
he continued his club swinging, with the result that for 
two years he has held the university championship, 
winning two silver cups. He has also twice won first 
prize in dual meets between Yale and Columbia, secur- 
ing a gold medal on each occasion. In 1892 he won 
third place in the intercollegiate gymnastic champion- 
ship meet at Philadelphia. It was at this year’s inter- 
collegiate gymnastic meet at New York University 
that the title of ‘‘ Yale’s Intercollegiate Champion 
Club Swinger ’’ was conferred upon him. Aside from 
his prowess as an athlete, Mr. Mix has won literary 
honors. He is regarded as one of the ablest debaters 
in his class at Yale, is the vice-president of the Yale 
Kent Club, and, having been self-supporting for seven 
years, holds at present responsible positions with two 
of the leading New Haven dailies. All this makes a 
pretty good record for a boy who started life a helpless 
cripple, and who owes every success in life to his own 
individual effort. 
- 
ONSIDERING THE great host of ambitious and 
brilliant young men whose names Yale has borne 
upon her student roll during the century and more 
that this famous school has been in existence, it is 
much to say of a young man that he is ‘‘ the brightest 
man Yale has ever had’’; yet this is the proud distinc- 
tion which, it is said, some Yale professors have con- 
ferred upon Mr. Frederick E. Pierce, a member of the 
Yale graduating class this year. That young Pierce 
has the kind of metal in him of which brilliant and 
successful men are made is shown in part by a little 
sketch of his personal history and his college record. 
He is the son of a farmer living at South Britain, 
Conn., and prepared himself for college chiefly by his 
own unaided efforts. Thestory is, that wher he arrived 
at New Haven to begin his university course he had 
only thirty dollars in his pocket. He paid his expenses 
thereafter by doing odd jobs around the college and 
working during vacations. From the beginning the 
farmer boy showed remarkable proficiency in his stud- 
ies, and at once gained a high grade in his class. In his 
freshman year he won three prizes, and the Woolsey 
scholarship, the income from $1,000, for the best ex- 
amination in Latin composition. He has kept up the 
same pace ever since and has won, in addition to all 
else, the sincere respect and affection of his tutors and 
classmates. That a young man who has demonstrated 
such solid worth as a student will make a success in 
whatever calling he may choose for his life work may 
go without saying. It is also probable that the prac- 
tical experience he has acquired in the school of self- 
help will at times prove more useful to him than 
what he has learned from books. 
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‘THE HEAD that has 
worn the crown of 
Bulgaria for the past 
sixteen years has never 
lain very easily, and less 
so probably just now 
than ever before. The PRINCE FERDINAND OF BULGARIA, 
fact is that Prince Fer- 
dinand has been in no 
wise the equal of his 
immediate predecessor, Prince Alexander, under whose 
wise and firm rule Bulgaria enjoyed a season of growth 
and prosperity unknown before. Prince Ferdinand, 
who succeeded to the throne on August 11th, 1887, 
has allowed himself to be drawn more and more un- 
der Russian influence, until he is virtually nothing 
more than an agent for the Czar’s government. In 
the recent troubles threatening his kingdom he has 
adopted a weak and vacilkating course, satisfactory 
neither to his own intelligent subjects nor to neighbor- 
ing Powers. Asa matter of fact, he has been absent 
from the kingdom most of the time, actuated, it is 
said, by fears for his personal safety. It has also 
been rumored frequently that the prince intended to 
abdicate and thus escape the responsibility which the 
situation has thrust upon him and with which he has 
neither the character nor the ability to cope. There 
is no doubt that the misunderstanding which has ex- 
isted between him and his people since the change of 
policy of the cabinet of Sofia in reference to the 
Macedonian question constantly increases. The papers 
of the opposition—those which, notwithstanding the 
check of the revolutionary movement, continue to urge 
the Macedonians to a general insurrection—lead a 
most violent campaign against Prince Ferdinand, and 
accuse him of having broken his oath to support the 
constitution by the recent partial suspension of the 
law governing the removal of officials. 
a 
HE ROMAN four-horse chariot race in ‘‘ Ben-Hur ’”’ 
is to be represented in actual life at the Indiana 
State fair grounds this autumn, and General Lew 
Wallace, author of the book, is to be judge of the con- 
test. It is proposed to introduce the Roman chariot 
race exactly as it was in the days of Ben-Hur. There 
will be a hundred or more able-bodied men, fresh from 
the corn-fields, dressed in flowing Roman togas and 
carrying spears, who will act as attendants and form 
a procession to follow the victorious charioteer around 
the track; the charioteers themselves will be pano- 
plied exactly like the Romans of 2,000 years ago, and 
General Lew Wallace, sitting in the judge’s place, will 
be arrayed in a style and splendor becoming the char- 
acter he has been designated to represent. One of 
the chief features of the chariot race will be the pres- 
entation of the laurel wreath to the winner. This 
ceremony will be conducted by General Wallace in full 
regalia. 





Who occupies a precarious position 
in the Macedonian troubles. 
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UR EXCELLENT neighbor on the north has never 
been under the immediate guidance of a more 
astute political 
leader than Sir 
John MacDon- 
ald, who did 
more than any 
other one man 
to bring about 
the confedera- 
tion of the 
Canadian prov- 
inces. His wife, 
whose portrait 
we give here- 
with, is the 
daughter of a 
well-known 
West Indian. 
She was born 
in that part of 
the New World 
which gave to 
the Old the 
Empress Jose- 
phine. She 
married Sir 
John as his sec- 
ond wife in 
London in the 
winter of 1867, 
when the North 
American bill 
was being car- 
ried through the imperial Parliament, so that the year 
of confederation and her wedding-day must be inex- 
tricably intertwined inher memory. Lady MacDonald 
was an admirable helpmeet to her famous husband, 
and he was the first to admit how much he owed to 
her devotion and sound judgment. During his life she 
was, of course, second only to the Governor-General’s 
wife as a social leader at Ottawa; but since his death, 
in 1891, she has lived for the most part in England. As 
an acknowledgment of the splendid services rendered 
to Canada and the empire by Sir John, the late Queen 
Victoria made his widow a baroness in her own right. 
She is the only colonial on whom such a distinction has 
been conferred. 





THE BARONESS MAC DONALD, 


Widow of Sir John MacDonald, the eminent Cana- 
dian statesman McCaul & Dickson, 





























































































T IS just 
\ about time 
’ now, I be- 
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lieve, to be- 
gin to make optimistic 
predictions for the new 
theatrical season which 
is starting to unfold it- 
self with the usual ** bril- 
liant promise.’’ The cur- 
rent press forecastings 
are couched in exactly 
the same language used 
for the same purpose last 
year, and years before 
that. ‘‘ Unprecedented 
activity,’’ ‘“‘never be- 
fore in the history of our 
stage,’’ ‘‘long and va- 
ried,’’ and ‘‘ imposing 
array,’’ are a few of the 
reverberations of 
‘sounding brass and 
tinkling cymbals’’ which 
invariably herald the ap- 
proach of the annual 
theatrical procession. Names which have been hap- 
pily forgotten through a long summer’s blissful rest 
began some time ago to appear once more with in- 
creasing frequency in the daily press, and to fall often 
from the lips of groundlings, who in September pause 
to look back upon a summer’s pleasure done and to 
pleasantly anticipate a winter’s entertainment ap- 
proaching. 

One of the things that help to make living possible 
is the fact that the future is full of happy days and 
the past contdins for each of us the worst that could 
possibly happen. Hope springs eternal, and this win- 
ter we are going to have the best times in the world, 
so the busy press agents tellus. ‘‘ Melancholy days ?’’ 
How can they be melancholy days when they mean the 
beginning of joyous activity’? Autumn to me is the 
best season in all the year, and the sad rustle of falling 
leaves makes a soothing, soft accompaniment to the 
buzz and hum of busy preparation for winter’s earnest 
work. Au revoir, sweetsummer! A bas regrets ! and 
bon jour to merry winter time. 

Promises, promises! They have been floating our 
way for many a long day now. Weare to have feasts 
of fun and soul and sentiment, and music, with gor- 
geous stage pictures and magnificent displays of dra- 
matic genius. We are to have the long-talked of 
Shakespearian revival. Hamlets, Othellos, Shylocks, 
Richards, Romeos and Juliets, Violas, Rosalinds, and 
Portias are under process of preparation in sundry 
studios and divers dark stages. Mr. Nat Goodwin is 
to make a splendid production of ‘‘A Midsummer- 
night’s Dream.’’ Mr. Otis Skinner and Miss Ada 
Rehan are to play “‘The Taming of the Shrew,’’ and 
won’t it be good to see Miss Rehan’s inimitable Kath- 
erine again! Mr. Richard Mansfield will surely make 
a Shakespeare production, and so we shall be able to 
judge whether or not the public really want Shake- 
speare. It is a much bruited question. 

It is pleasant to be able to record a partial fulfill- 
ment or so out of all this conglomerate promise thus 
early in the game. A success or two in the beginning 
of the season whets the public appetite and gives 














JANE ELTON IN “ UNDER COVER.” 


Chickering, 





BILLY B. VAN, D. 


L. DON, AND MAUDE RAYMOND, IN A COMIC HIT IN “ THE JERSEY LILY.”—Hail. 
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people courage to face and support the inevitable 
doubtful ventures to follow later on. 

At present we have several “‘ English cousins ’”’ 
playing serious successes at three or four of our best 
theatres. We have a couple of revivals of productions 
which scored last year. We have a specimen or two 
of the never failing Irish comedy-drama and a fair 
supply—or perhaps I should say an over supply — of the 
always numerous alleged musical comedy. Those 
people whose names appear in star-dust lettering a 
foot high along Broadway have all found something 
in their respective productions in which to display to 
advantage their own peculiar gifts, and that is to be 
expected always. They are supposed to do things and 
we are mildly resentful if they fail, because they make 
such a to-do about it in advance. If they succeed we 
know exactly how much we appreciate them, because 
their press agents tell us repeatedly and so we have 
little left to discover for ourselves. But one thing is 
left to us, and that, one of the keenest enjoyments of 





ANNIE YEAMANS AND HER DAUGHTER JENNIE, APPEARING IN 
‘UNDER COVER,” EDWARD HARRIGAN’S NEW PLAY. 
Chickering 


a theatrical season, is to watch for the unexpected 
and unheralded successes of recent obscurities and 
‘also rans,’’ and to predict for them a brilliant future, 
or perhaps, as more often follows, alas! a distressing 
cranial enlargement. This is a defection which is 
seldom noticeable from the audience, but which gives 
managers and press agents all the trouble in the world 
and makes healthy progress almost impossible for its 
unfortunate victim. 

Two years ago the name of Blanche Ring was un- 
known in New York. Then came *‘ The Defender ’’ with 
that lilting melody, ‘‘In the Good Old Summer Time, ”’ 
with which she sang he oY way into the public heart. She 
has a way of getting ‘‘ close to’’ and warming one up, 
and we all liked her and put her down for future great 
success. The next season she prospered in a failure 
aptly named “‘ Tommy Rot,’’ because she had another 
song of quality called ‘‘ The Belle of Avenue A.’’ Then 
Mr. Lederer launched her in a stellar career, and there 
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Swift and be- 
wildering suc- 
cess! Now 
she is at the Victoria 

Theatre in a musical con- 

coction called ‘* The Jer- 

sey Lily,”’? in which, 

strange to say, she once 

more almost saves the 

production with a single 

rollicking song. But in 

“The Jersey Lily ’’ she 

is not by any means 

working alone; she has 

for support two ex- 

tremely clever comedi- 

ans, Mr. Billy B. Van 

and Mr. D. L. Don, who 

all but divide honors with 

the charming star. The 

song ‘‘ Bedelia’’ made 

an enormous hit on the 

first night, and Miss ARTHUR DUNN IN “ THE RUN- 
Ring responded to one AWAYS, —Robertaca. 
encore after another and 

numerous scene calls before the performance could 
proceed. It was a veritable triumph, but the sec- 
ond night the audience was not so enthusiastic 
second-night audiences never are--and during a lull 
in the applause at the end of the second or third 
encore to the song Billy Van and Mr. Don made 
their entrance, but the applause broke out afresh 
and Miss Ring was forced to respond again, singing 
only the chorus of the song. Well, the two comedians 
couldn’t back off the stage, and they couldn’t stand in 
awkward and respectful attention in the background 
either--they were too much a part of the picture; so 
they broke into a fantastic dance which caught the 
audience and completely turned the storm of applause 
to themselves. They wear extremely funny ** make- 
ups’’ and are clever dancers, and Miss Ring had to 
come back time and again and sing the chorus of “‘ Be- 
delia’’ for them to dance. 

Well, what could she do? I was talking with her 
next day, and asked if she intended to permit the con- 
tinuance of this encroachment upon her rights as 4 
star. Of course from the audience’s standpoint it was 
jolly fine, but not from the actress’s—and yet what 
could she do? If she insisted upon their omitting it 
and I simply take this incident as a case in point to 
illustrate one of the principal difficulties in a star’s 
career, she would be accused of ‘“* professional jeal- 
ousy’’ and a mean spirit. If she allowed it to con- 
tinue it would detract from her own value by lessening 
the strength of her personal impression upon the au- 
dience. An audience must not leave a theatre with a 
clearer recollection of some minor part than of the 
star’s performance. I am writing from a managerial 
standpoint, and it is a nice question, Just how far is 
the much-talked of ‘‘ professional jealousy ’’ in the 
theatrical world justified from a purely business point 
of view? Stars dislike being accused of it, and the 
most afflicted of them will deny it flatly; and yet they 
are compelled to consider the fact that the success of 
their production depends almost entirely upon the im- 
pression they themselves make, and they must elimi- 
nate whatever detracts from its strength or vividness. 











WALTER STANTON AS THE COMICAL ROOSTER, ONE OF THE HITS OF “THE RUNAWAYS.”—Hall. 
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When there is no 
star in a_ production 
each actor has the right 
and opportunity to try 
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observed of allobserv- 
ers, and lucky he who 
succeeds in this. So 
it was with little Katie 
Barry, in “‘A Chinese 
Honeymoon,’’ a year or 
so ago. Without her 
the piece would have 
been mildly entertain-. 
ing. With her itwas = ream ir 
a happy triumph. Her = Is Louisiana's offering 
performance swept the 
audience with gale aft- 
er gale of laughter 
and who ever saw her 
inimitable F%fi and for- 
got the picture ? That 
was at the Casino, and 
at the same play-house 
this year Miss Fay 
Templeton is starring = 
in ‘‘The Runaways.” = 
Or is she merely 
“featured’’?? To be = 
‘‘featured’?’ means = 
you don’t have your = 
name in quite such = 
large letters on the = 
electric sign over the & 
theatre entrance, and ; 
your press agent 
doesn’t live such a 
strenuous life. I 
think Miss Templeton is being ‘‘featured,’’ but she 
is not, in my humble opinion, the feature of the 
production. Perhaps this is because she is wasting 
her indisputable genius on a ridiculously inadequate 
part; but, however that may be, little Arthur Dunn 
affords the audience the best of the few opportunities 
in the piece for a hearty laugh. And it is not because 
the author has given him something so particularly 
good to do, either. It is just himself that is funny. 
The way he walks, talks, smiles, lifts his crazy little 
hat, and looks bewildered. He is simply deliciously 
ridiculous, and his name is not in big letters, either. 
Let us hope it never will be. He is too good to spoil. 

Over at the Murray Hill Theatre Mr. Edward Harri- 
gan has produced a new old-time play called ‘* Under 
Cover.’’ For auld lang syne we love him, and there- 
fore every newspaper in New York has praised the pro- 
duction to the point of eulogy, and it is now turning peo- 
ple away from even that out-of-the-way play-house. 
There are a number of clever comedians, distinctly con- 
spicuous among whom is little Miss Jane Elton, who in 
the character of a German slavey does more than her 
share toward making ‘‘ Under Cover’’ asuccess. Miss 
Elton is surely destined to be a “‘ character woman ”’ 
of high attainments, and that is what the profession 
sadly wants. Actresses don’t like to look ugly and 
ridiculous, yet there are so many delightfully ugly 
and ridiculous characters in the world to personate. 
Miss Elton makes one think of Rose Melville somewhat, 
and she is an undoubtedly promising young one in Mr. 
Harrigan’s play; but as usual the audience carries 
away but one lasting impression, and that is made by 
Miss Jennie Yeamans, daughter of Mrs. Annie Yea- 
mans, who was with Ned Harrigan in the old days of his 
triumphs on Broadway. Mrs. Yeamans is alsc in the 
cast, and the night I saw the performance some enthu- 
siastic old lady behind me got really quite hysterical 
when she came out on the stage hand in hand with her 
old fellow-actor. ‘‘Ah!’ she e€ ‘laimed, “‘isn’t it 
good to see them together again ?’’ I suppose it makes 
some of the old theatre-goers feel quite young again, 
for they say ‘‘ Ned Harrigan hasn’t changed a hair.”’ 

sut the hit of the piece is made by Miss Yeamans, 
who in the character of Boozie Susie sings a song 
written by Mr. Harrigan called ‘The Fringe of 
Society,’’ in a manner which brings home to the 
hearts of her audience in an unforgettable way the fact 
that there is a dismal under-world where humanity’s 
wreckage drifts unheeded on to the end. It is a won- 
derful bit of characterization and will serve to carry 
Miss Yeamans several rungs higher on the ladder of 
success. And so they grow upon us year by year. They 
seldom leap into prominence at a single bound. We 
have known them somewhat of old, but an opportunity 
comes for them to do something unforgettable. That 
is what many an actor hopes for throughout his career, 
and when it comes to him it is incumbent upon him to 
watch himself most carefully. Few people can stand 
prosperity. Those few go marching on. 

© * 


The Development of Incomes. 


SoM EK INTERESTING and significant figures, bearing 
~ on the question of the productive capacity of various 
classes of people and the relative share of profit falling 
to various grades of workers, appear in the publication 
of an essay by Dr. Nitschke, a Berlin statistician, his 
special topic being the development of people’s in- 
comes in Germany. On the basis of his studies and 
investigations, Dr. Nitschke declares that the claim 
that the greater part of the profit of the world’s work 
falls to the share of the upper classes is not true ; nor 
is there anything in the claim that there is a con- 
stantly developing inequality of incomes, so far as 
Germany is concerned, at least, since during the years 
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EW YORK entwines her roses 


For Freedom’s brow divine ; 
Rhode Island brings the violet, 
And Maine the bough of pine ; 
But rarest of the blossoms bright 
That deck our native bowers, 


Of sweet magnolia flowers. 
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HROUGH drowsy days of 
burning gold, 
And nights of silver flame, 
She nourishes the regal flower 
That crowns her with its name, 
And garlands her and girdles her, 
And robes her in its bloom, 
And pours like incense at her feet 
Its treasures of perfuine. 
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1899-1900, 750,000 taxpayers passed from below the 
$214.20 grade, set by Germany as the point at which 
the payment of an income tax begins, to points be- 
yond it. The claim that the middle classes are de- 
teriorating is just as false. If an income of from 
$99.80 to $2,261 is taken as the basis of middle-class 
incomes, the census, or tax tables, show that fully 
750,000 taxpayers belong to this class. Of those pay- 
ing on more than $2,261 there are 76,000, and more 
than 60,000 of these have incomes of from $2,261 to 
$7,259, while about 15,000 are taxed on incomes of 
more than $7,140. It is worth noting that the in- 
crease in the number of persons paying income taxes 
is much larger in the cities than in the country districts. 
e * 


A Yale Graduate To Be Deported. 


OR A RECENT instance of straining at gnats and 
swallowing camels in whole caravans, we know of 
none quite so pertinent as the case of the young 
Chinese student, Teng Hu Lee, whom the immigration 
officials at San Francisco have proposed to deport to 
China because he has not fulfilled some of the absurd 
requirements of the anti-Chinese law. Here is a 
young man, a graduate of Yale in the class of ’99, 
coming back after a period of teaching in the Straits 
settlements to take a post-graduate course at Colum- 
bia, who is turned away as a person technically unfit 
to enter the country, while at the very time at the 
port of New York we are admitting every month 
thousands of unwashed, illiterate, and degraded people 
from Italy and other regions of southern Europe, who 
come for no good purpose and whose presence is a 
peril to social order and a menace to free government. 
If the officials at San Francisco were to enforce the 
law as they should, according to its spirit and obvious 
intent, and not according to the strict letter, this un- 
just and shameful treatment of a man like Teng Hu 
Lee could not have happened. Official zeal is an ex- 
cellent thing, but more excellent is the exercise of 
plain common sense. 
* a 


The Crime of the New Century. 


HE RUTHLESS purpose of Russia to entirely crush 
out the national life of Finland is increasingly 
manifest. This brutal crime merits the reprobation of 
all Christendom. It is not only an outrage against 
human freedom, but also an unscrupulous violation of 
the most solemn obligations which Russia voluntarily 
assumed before the eyes of the civilized world. It is 
the greatest crime of the new century ! 

When the Czar Alexander I. acquired Finland by 
conquest from Sweden in 1808 he did not incorporate 
it into Russia, but declared it to be a free and inde- 
pendent nation. In his own words, it was “‘ placed 
henceforth in the rank of nations,’’ ‘‘a nation tranquil 
without, free within.’’ He confirmed the existing 
constitution, laws, and religion. He became sovereign 
over Finland, not as the Czar of Russia, but as the 
Grand Duke of Finland. Three years later Alexander 
added to the territory of his constitutional grand duchy 
by transferring to it from Russia the Finnish districts 
which had been ceded to Russia by Sweden sixty years 
before. For two generations the national development 
of Finland went peacefully and prosperously forward. 
The unity and patriotism of the Finnish people were 
greatly intensified by the publication of their great 
national epic, the ‘‘Kalevala,’’ in 1835. The folk-songs 
of ‘‘the land of heroes,’’ handed down for many cen- 
turies by oral tradition, reflected the very soul of the 
people ; they gave to the national hopes, ideals, and 
aspirations a new and vigorous life. 

The Russianizing of Finland began in 1872, when 
education in Russian was made compulsory in the pub- 


EHOLD her where the sugar- 


And Kansas sows her corn, 
And Delaware her peaches turns 
To meet the sunny morn, 
And Minnesota on her wheat 
Is waxing rich and great, 
Tis Louisiana’s pride to be 
The fair Magnolia State. 
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lic schools; but this 
was mild in compari- 
son with the radical 
and extreme steps that 
have been taken in this 
direction since 1898. 
The appointment of 
the tyrannical Bobri- 
koff as Governor-Gen- 


By Minna Irving 
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cane 


With golden nectar swells, = eral of Finland was 
And live-oaks stand in massy cloaks = 
Like aged sentinels. s 
Above her bend the branches starred = 
With buds of fragrant snow, 
And on her breast, and in her hair 
The white magnolias blow. 


swiftly followed by the 
appointment of a Rus- 
sian as Minister-Secre- 
tary of State for Fin- 
nish affairs, an office 
that had always been 
held by a Finn. By 
the ukase of February, 
1900, the freedom of 
the Finnish Parliament 
was abolished, and six 
months later the Rus- 
sian tongue was made 
the official language. 
= Outrage has followed 






IV, 


eae enter eaten = upon outrage. The 


immemorial right of 
public meeting has 
been annulled, the Fin- 
nish army has been 
= abolished, all the ad- 
ministrative and ju- 
dicial bodies have been 
defprived of their 
rights and made abso- 
lutely subservient to 
the Russian Governor- 
General, who is au- 
thorized to take the most arbitrary and cruel meas- 
ures to enforce submission to his will. Many of 
the most eminent men of the land, illustrious schol- 
ars and statesmen, have been summarily arrested 
and banished without trial. At first a week’s notice 
was given, that the exiles might have a little time in 
which to wind up their affairs ; but in recent instances 
no time for preparation has been granted. These ex- 
pulsions are frequent, no less than three taking place 
on September 2d. Finnish officials who are not made 
subservient by intimidation are summarily deposed and 
replaced by Russians. 

The Finns are patient, industrious, enterprising, 
frugal. They have greatly developed the resources 
and the wealth of their country. Within the last 
thirty years the average crops have doubled. The ex- 
ports of butter, wood, cellulose, and pulp for paper 
amount annually to 150,000 marks. Within a score 
of years the deposits in savings banks have multiplied 
five-fold and those of commercial banks ten-fold. The 
land of vast forests and great, lonely lakes nourishes 
a splendid breed of men. To the oppression of Russia 
they oppose a heroic though patient resistance. Many 
will be driven to emigration. Such emigrants would 
be most welcome here. Like their national hero, 
Wainamoinen, let them sail 


fields, 





* Westward, westward- 
O’er the blue-black of the waters.”’ 


+ a 
Tennyson’s Distrust of His First-born. 
y 


T SEEMS to be the general opinion of the English 
press that Lord Tennyson, the eldest son of the 
poet-laureate, has shown a self-denying and highly 
commendable spirit in agreeing to accept the post of 
Governor-General of Australia, at a salary equivalent 
to about fifty thousand dollars. Probably this is true 
as emoluments for public service are measured in Eng- 
land, but as the sum mentioned happens to be the sti- 
pend which we pay to the chief executive of our 
**great and glorious’’ republic, it looks like a fairly 
liberal allowance to American eyes. The present Lord 
Tennyson, it may be said, is considerably more than a 
son of his father, being himself a man of rare literary 
attainments, as well as a wise and able public admin- 
istrator. He does not bear his father’s Christian 
name, and only the family name of his father’s friend, 
Arthur Hallam, and an anecdote goes with this which 
shows that the elder Tennyson, in the réle of a fond 
father, was not so fond as to count overmuch on the 
life prospects of his first-born. The historian asked 
at the christening, ‘‘ Why not give the child your own 
name as well as mine?’’ ‘‘ For fear,’’ replied Tenny- 
son, ‘‘for fear he should turn out a fool! Let his 
name be Hallam only!’’ It is to be rejoiced at that 
the great poet’s dread proved unfounded, and that 
his heir has even added a trifle of lustre to the family 

name. 

~ * 


The World’s Great, in Russian Eyes. 


NUMBER OF European papers, including several 
Russian journals, have been asking their read- 
ers lately to name the world’s greatest living men, and 
it is interesting to note the estimate placed upon great- 
ness by some of these European critics. Thus the 
readers of the Novosti Duja, a Moscow paper, nat- 
urally place Tolstoi at the head of the list, other men 
coming in the following order: Edison, Gorky, Mar- 
coni, Réntgen, Ibsen, Herbert Spencer, and Momm- 
sen. It will be noted that only one American finds a 
place in this list. The Peterburgskaja Gazetta con- 
fined its competition to Russian great men. Again 
Tolstoi came out on top with 977 votes. 
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Interesting Reforms at the 


Naval Academy 


By Harry Beardsley 
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‘THE PRACTICE of hazing, which it was supposed 

had been effectually stamped out there last year, 
was revived this fall at the United States Naval Acad- 
emy at Annapolis in a somewhat severe form. Quite 
a number of fourth-class men were lately driven by in- 
juries inflicted on them to the hospital, the victim in 
the most serious instance made public having been 
obliged to undergo treatment for several days. The 
hazers in these cases were about fifteen midshipmen 
of the upper classes, who are deficient in their studies, 
having apparently little talent in any line except mis- 
chief. It is surprising that the 315 members of the 
new class were so submissive under the cruelty of these 
few men. The officers of the academy urged the 
youngsters to resist imposition, and Commander Charles 
J. Badger, acting superintendent at the time, threat- 
ened to deprive the upper-class men of many privi- 
leges unless they promised to leave the new comers 
alone. This they agreed to do ; but the superintendent, 
Captain Willard A. Brownson, has returned and will take 
measures to prevent a renascence of the time-honored 
but barbaric custom. 

Some important changes and reforms have been 
made by Captain Brownson, who assumed control as 
superintendent during the latter part of last year, 
going to the helm of the institution just as its scope 
was to be broadened to conform to the enlargement of 
the American navy. Captain Brownson took hold of 
the affairs of the naval training-school with a firm 
hand. The unusual methods he used in bringing about 
the changes wrought are very interesting, showing a 
rare insight into human nature—a quality of supreme 
importance to one in Captain Brownson’s place. 

According to midshipmen themselves, hazing was 
not practiced during the past year; neither was 
‘“‘gouging,’’ which is academy language for cheating 
at examinations. The “‘hazed’’ at the naval school 
are, of course, the members of the fourth class, the 
new arrivals, who are known as “‘‘ plebes.’’ (At West 
Point fourth-year men are called ‘* beasts.’’) Hazing 
at the academy was usually indulged in not only when 
the new class first arrived, but during the entire year. 
It consisted of practices producing physical discomfort, 
amounting sometimes to torture, and of ‘* running,’’ 
which is the constant goading and taunting of new 
men. The ‘‘ hazers’’ are always the third-class men, 
having been the “‘ plebes’’ of the year before. 

A young man’s jaw was broken in hazing last fall, 
and this precipitated a crisis. Captain Brownson 
called the third class together and asked them how 
many would promise never to indulge in the practice 
again while they were in the academy. The class was 
silent. Not one promise was given. The superin- 
tendent gave the midshipmen a day to think it over. 
Again there was no response, and the time was ex- 
tended. Later, committees went to the superintendent 
to say that a part only of the class was willing to make 
a voluntary agreement against the hazing practice ; 
but this would not do for Captain Brownson, so he told 
the third-class men that he would isolate them from all 
the other classes of the institution until they felt that 
they could bring to him a unanimous agreement. And 
he did. 

The third class was kept entirely by itself. It was 
quartered in the Santee, an old Civil War frigate 
which is moored at the academy dock and used as a 
place of residence on some occasions for students who 
have broken the rules of the institution. For some 
time this isolation of the third class continued. Captain 
Brownson told the leaders of it that he did not care to 
hear from the class again until its members had reached 
an agreement. If necessary, he said, the class would 
be isolated during its entire course at the academy. 
The boys on the Santee argued the matter among 
themselves over and over again, the majority against 
hazing growing constantly, until at last the sentiment 
was unanimous. , 

The class reported the fact to the superintendent, 
who at once sent the men back to their former quar- 
ters, complimented them on their decision, and promptly 
revoked a rule of long standing which made it an 
offense for a third-class man to visit at any time the 
room of a ‘* plebe,’’ because this rule was intended to be 
a preventive of the practice which the third class had 
just agreed to stop. The prompt rescinding of the rule 
showed further that the superintendent put trust in 
the midshipmen’s honor. Captain Brownson then issued 
this order : 

February 11th, 1903. 
ORDER No. 30. 


1. The superintendent desires to extend to the third class his con- 
gratulationson theirdecision to discountenance and to stop, as far as 
their class is concerned, all forms of * hazing” and “ running.” 

2. He is not unmindful of the fact that the traditions and feelings 
concerning these practices, however mistaken, were deep-rooted and of 
long standing, and that it required mora! courage to break completely 
from these traditions. , 

3. The evidences of character and honor that the class of 1905 has 
shown since entering the academy led the superintendent to hope the 
class would see this matter in the right way and take the manly stand 
it has assumed. ‘ 


4. It is not too much to say that the standard of the Naval Academy 
is higher on account of the action of the class of 1905. 
WILLARD A. BROWNSON, 
Captain United States Navy, Superintendent. 

But among the large body of “‘ preps’’ who over- 
run Annapolis the impression still prevailed that hazing 
had not really been stopped. 

‘IT guess when a new man goes in they will get 
him on his head quick enough,’’ said one of the 
‘‘ preps ’’’ to me, referring to a favorite method of 
hazing. In this, a ‘‘ plebe’’ assumes an uncomfort- 
able attitude, his head and feet only touching the floor. 
Then at the command of his tormentor he would be 
made to lift quickly both feet at once, so that the 
weight of his body would fall on his head. This would 
be frequently repeated until the victim was sore and 
exhausted. 

The young “‘ prep’’ who spoke to me had not, 
however, at that time heard of the action against haz- 
ing taken by the third class in the academy and the 
order issued by Captain Brownson. 

The ‘‘preps’’ are an interesting part of the sur- 
roundings of the national naval institution, but little is 
known of them outside of Annapolis, and I was surprised 
to find nearly as many of them in that town as there 
were midshipmen in the academy. As the name may re- 
motely suggest, the ‘‘ preps’’ are young men who are 
preparing to take the examinations for admission to 
the naval school. They include many who have re- 
ceived appointments from Congressmen or Senators or 
from the President. The first appointees are called 
** principals,’’ and each “‘ principal’’ has one or more 
‘‘alternates ’’ who take the examinations in the event 
of the failure of the ‘‘ principal’’ to pass. In some 
instances there are ten alternates to a single appoin- 
tee, and these alternates are nearly all at Annapolis 
attending preparatory schools. Two of these institu- 
tions exist, and both are designed to teach a young 
man just the things he should know in order to pass 
the academy entrance examination. The total number 
of ‘‘ preps’’ is more than two hundred, and one street 
not far from the academy grounds is devoted almost 


“entirely to boarding-houses for them, and is called 


‘* preps’ row.’’ Some of these preparatory students 
are in the schools for the course of a year, some for 
only a month, putting on the ‘‘finishing touches.’’ 
The teachers of the “‘ prep’’ schools know pretty well 
what the academy requires. They have on file the 
examination questions for many years in the past and 
the teaching and reviewing are undoubtedly an aid to 
the ‘‘ preps.’’ 
. 

In spite of this opportunity for special preparation 
of which many appointees avail themselves, not more 
than one-third of those appointed to the national naval 
school pass the entrance examinations, and by far the 
largest number of those who fail to pass fail in the 
mental tests. About one third of those who enter 
never finish the course. 

The ‘‘preps’’ are always in evidence, day and 
night, on the streets of the ancient and wonderfully 
picturesque capital of Maryland. These youths 
wear the white duck ‘‘ working hats ’’ of the sailor or 
stroll about bareheaded or wearing the little college 
caps. Among them exist many superstitions concern- 
ing the academy. A ‘‘prep,’’ they believe, is one 
degree lower in the eye of the midshipman than the 
“*‘plebe.’’ The ‘‘ preps’’ dare not even venture on 
the academy grounds in the daytime, although some of 
the boldest of them bast that they have been within 
the academic limits at night. 

‘“A ‘prep’ had better stay out of there,’’ said one 
of them, pointing toward the yard of the naval school. 
‘‘The middies will lay for you and do you up, sure, if 
they catch you.’”’ 

Superintendent Brownson did not issue any new 
orders against ‘‘ gouging.’’ In talking to students 
about it he made plain to them the dishonor in 
the practice. So that when he called for a division 
on the question of a voluntary agreement to stop cheat- 
ing at examinations the students were unanimously in 
favor of that action. 

“And all the boys like it better,’’ said a midship- 
man. ‘* When some of us used to ‘ gouge,’ lots of the 
boys very often were caught, and then they would be 
expelled; and the fellows that were expelled might be 
among your very best friends. You would hate to 
have them leave.”’ 

““How can the superintendent know that some of 
the students are not cheating in examinations still ?’’ 
I asked. 

‘““ Well, he has put us on our honor,”’ said the mid- 
shipman. “If the rest of us found out that one of the 
boys was cheating we would ignore him. We would 
show him in that way that we take no stock in that 
sort of thing.’’ 

By appealing to their manliness and sense of honor 
the new superintendent of Annapolis controls the three 


, 


hundred active young Americans under him, because 
by nature a large majority of them are manly and 
honorable. 

“*T expect young fellows with lots of spirit, such 
as these boys have, to break the rules sometimes,”’ 
said Captain Brownson. ‘‘I don’t mind a thing of 
that sort ; but what I intend to get rid of are dishonor 
and deceit. In this I have the co-operation, not the 
antagonism, of the midshipmen.”’ 

Another important change which has been made 
at Annapolis is that concerning the time of entrance of 
the new midshipmen at the academy. Heretofore most 
of them had been enrolled just before October lst, 
when the year’s work and discipline begin. A little 
exhausted over the severe testof examinations for ad- 
mission, the new men entered at a disadvantage the 
serious season of drill and study. This year a new sys- 
tem was put into effect, and the “‘ plebes’’ began their 
course in the academy in June instead of October. 

During the summer they had all sorts of out-door 
exercises. They had various drills in the manual of 
arms, in the “‘setting up’’ exercises of the army, in 
fencing and gymnastics, but most of all in the handling 
of boats. They learned how to sail and row and navi- 
gate. ‘* It was boats and boats and boats,’’ said Super- 
intendent Brownson; “‘ they were kept on the water, 
growing healthy and strong, and when fall came they 
were in good condition to go into their studies.’’ 


The Sacred City of Lhassa. 


M ZYBIKOFF, a Russian explorer, has at length 

* accomplished the feat attempted unsuccessfully 
by many travelers of other nationalities, and pene- 
trated into the sacred city of Lhassa, Thibet, and re- 
sided there for twelve months. The St. Petersburg 
Geographical Society has rewarded him with a special 
prize as a result. M. Zybikoff is really a Buriat and 
a Buddhist of the Lake Baikal region, and it was owing 
to the fact that he was a Buddhist and familiar with 
the language of Thibet that he succeeded in entering 
the city asa lama. As a result he is able to give the 
first reliable information of the city obtained since 
1846. He says: “‘ Surrounding the city is a broad 
street. Penitents go its length every day, falling down 
every five or six feet, and so prostrating themselves 
3,000 times. There is a population of 10,000. In the 
temple of Buddha there is a statue to that god, of ham- 
mered gold, and many other statues. The head of the 
community is the Dalai Lama, and among the institu- 
tions are a treasury, schools of theology and medicine, 
quarters for 1,200 officials and 500 monks, and a prison. 
There are 1,000 priests in the city, and the monasteries 
and temples in the neighborhood contain at least 15,000 
monks. 

““The present Dalai Lama is twenty-seven years 
old, and is ‘the living Buddha.’ Bribery and cor- 
ruption are universal. Among the common penalties 
are drowning, torture, flogging, banishment, and fines. 
The army numbers 4,000, ill-disciplined and armed with 
bows and arrows and old-fashioned guns. The houses 
are built of brick and stone, with no chimneys, but a 
hole to let out the smoke. Common people dress in 
white, wealthy in red, officials in yellow, and soldiers 
in blue. Jewels are worn in abundance by the women. 
Wheat spirits sell at a cent a bottle. Morals are 
primitive and loose. Polygamy is common. Labor 
is cheap, men being paid three cents a day. Each 
lama gets ten cents for a day’s prayers.’’ M. Zybi- 
koff has brought back many photographs, and intends 
writing a book describing the city and its daily life. 


The Occupations of People. 


A GERMAN statistician has been investigating the 
subject of the occupations of the people in the 
principal countries of the world with results which 
throw some light on existing industrial conditions. It 
appears from these investigations that the United 
States leads all other civilized countries in the per- 
centage of its people who are engaged in commerce, 
while Hungary has much the largest proportion em- 
ployed in agriculture; and Scotland ranks highest in 
the proportion of those engaged in manufacturing and 
other industries, with England and Wales a close sec- 
ond in this respect.. The status of women in the vari- 
ous countries is illustrated by the fact that the per- 
centage of women employed stands lowest in the United 
States, being only 14.3 per cent. In Germany the per- 
centage of females employed to the total self-support- 
ing population is twenty-five, while in England it runs 
up to twenty-seven. In most of the other civilized 
countries the female population, on account of unfavor- 
able economic conditions, has to contribute in a still 
larger degree to the support of the families. In Italy 
the percentage is forty, and in Austria forty-seven. 
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GOVERNOK MURPHY, OF NEW JERSEY, ACCEPTING THE MEMORIAL IN BEHALF OF HIS STATE. 
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PATRIOTIC AND ENTHUSIASTIC CROWD ADDRESSED BY THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES. 








NEW JERSEY SOLDIERS’ MONUMENT ON THE BATTLE-FIELD OF ANTIETAM. 


DEDICATION CEREMONIES ATTENDED BY A LARGE GATHERING, AND ADDRESSES MADE BY PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT AND GOVERNOR MURPHY OF NEW JERSEY.—Copyrighted by W. H. Rau. 


Curious Origin of Indian Names. 


ONSIDERABLE misapprehension seems to exist 
in regard to the order of Commissioner Jones, of 
the Indian bureau, in regard to the naming or re- 
naming of Indians. We have it on direct authority 
that there has been no disposition whatever on the 
part of the office of Indian affairs to discard Indian 
names, as such, except in cases where the name sug- 
gests vicious thoughts and vulgar ideas. On the con- 
trary, Commissioner Jones and his coadjutors are doing 
ali they can to preserve as far as possible those names 
that are euphonious and proper. For instance, the 
name of Delos Lonewolf is simply changed to Delos 
l.. Wolf. In the case of such old and familiar names 
as Hole-in-the-wall, the last part of the word, ‘‘ Wall,’’ 
is retained and the word ‘‘ Hole’’ used as a middle 
name, making, as an illustration, John H. Wall. 

Indian names do not indicate in any manner the 
family relations. The Indian officials are trying to 
establish among the allotted Indians a family name, 
so that John Jones’s child will not be called Tom Smith. 
If this matter had been taken up years ago, when the 
allotment of Indians was first commenced, it would 
have saved the Indian office no end of trouble, and 
would simplify the settlement of Indian estates in the 
future. In the circular of instructions on this subject 
sent out by the department to Indian agents, teachers, 
and school superintendents, these persons are asked 
to observe the following principles, among others : 
Establish as the family name the name of the father. 
If his name is easily pronounced, as, say, ‘‘On e 
hatch,’’ or ‘‘ Miah vis,’’ it should be retained. Among 
the Cheyennes and Arapahoes, for instance, almost 
every name was found to be not only pronounceable, 
but musical. If the name is too long it will be found 
possible in nearly every case to abbreviate it and yet 
retain enough of the original to make its derivation 
recognizable. 

Agents and others are advised that care must be 
taken in case of abbreviation to retain the root word, 
and to avoid forming new words that are of evil sig- 
nificance or disagreeable to the Indians. Where there 
are many vowels the repetitions must be dropped out, 
and not the essential syllables. The Indians should be 
consulted, it is said, as to the change. If, after care- 
ful consideration, the Indian word is found to be too 
long or too difficult, it may be retained in translation ; 
but the translation should be conventionalized and 
written as one word—as, for example, ‘‘ Blackwolf,’”’ 
‘’ Blackbear,’’ ete. There is no reason why the name 
of an Indian should mean any specific thing to the 
white man. 

Foolish, cumbersome, or uncouth translations, which 
would handicap a self-respecting person, are forbidden. 
For example, ‘*‘ Ghost-faced Woman,’’ “‘ Tail Feathers 
Coming,’’ “‘ Drunkard,’’ andall such translations (often 
made by cowboys or ignorant interpreters) are to be 
dropped from the rolls. A similar meaning can often 


be found, it is said, which will make the name unob- 
trusive. For instance, ‘‘ Dog Turning Round’’ may 
be translated ‘‘Turning Dog,’’ or ‘‘ Whirling Dog,’’ 
and spelled as one word—‘“‘ Turningdog.’’ But as In- 
dians often have two names, the better of the two 
must be chosen. Sobriquets, or nicknames, such as 
‘*Tobacco,’’ ‘‘ Mogul,’’ ‘‘ Coffee,’’ are not to be tol- 
erated. They are degrading, the commissioner de- 
clares, and as an Indian or his children gain in educa- 
tion and culture they will be annoyed by a designation 
which has been fastened upon them and of which they 
cannot rid themselves without difficulty. 

So far as practicable, the Indian name which the 
parent has given the child is to be preferred to an 
English name, using the father’s name as a surname. 
For instance, the actual names of a Kiowa family are 
as follows: Gunoui, Mrs. Daon Gunoui, Inauli Gun- 
oui, Ysima Gunoui, Zapko Gunoui, Imguna Gunoui 
all simple to write and easily spoken. If English first 
names seem necessary they should be plain and simple 

John, James, Henry, Mary, Alice, Ellen—not ‘‘fancy 
names,’’ nor the names of famous people, which here- 
after are liable to excite ridicule. 


Saving Scenery from Disfigurement. 


[N SOME European countries they are moving much 
faster and more effectively than we are here in 
the direction of preventing the disfigurement of 
natural scenery and the abatement of other nuisances 
and abominations by poster and bill-board men. City 
authorities in Belgium and France, acting in conjunc- 
tion with individuals and societies, have already brought 
about many important reforms in this line, and more 
recently Prussia has enacted a stringent and sweeping 
law directed to the same end. The object of the Prus- 
sian law, as stated in the preamble, is ** to prevent the 
disfigurement of places remarkable for their natural 
beauty.’’ It authorizes the ‘‘ police authorities ’’ 
meaning local elective bodies having some functions 
resembling those of the county or road commission- 
ers of some of our States—‘‘to prohibit outside of 
towns such advertising boards or notices or pictorial 
devices as disfigure the landscape,’’ thus extending a 
similar prohibition in urban districts provided for in 
previous legislation. As A Beautiful World says of 
the law, it is ‘‘ elastic,’’ giving a remedy where there 
is a grievance, but not interfering with advertising 
generally ; it is not ‘‘arbitrary,’’ since it makes no 
distinction between different classes of advertisements, 
‘disfiguring effect being the sole criterion ’’; it is 
based on the right view of public policy, recognizing 
legally the equitable interest of all who love the beauti- 
ful in nature. The example set by Prussia has been 
followed by the Hessian Legislature, which has in- 
cluded similar provisions in a statute for the protection 
of public monuments. Action of this sort should be, 
and doubtless yet will be, taken by all other countries. 


‘ 


Can Palestine again Become Fertile? 


N VIEW of the programme of the Zionists to re- 
establish Jewish nationality in the land of their 
fathers, it is of interest to hear what specialists say 
as to the possibility of making Palestine again a land 
flowing with milk and honey, changing it from a coun- 
try that now barely supports 600,000 to one that will 
sustain between 5,000,000 and 6,000,000, as in the 
times of King David. In the Literary Digest there is 
a summary of an exhaustive treatise on this subject 
by a German, Dr. Heinrich Hilderscheide. The learned 
professor dissipates a widely-spread impression that 
there have been radical changes in the climate of Pal- 
estine in historic time, and that these changes have 
been produced by the ruthless destruction of the for- 
ests. ‘‘The fact is,’’ he says, ‘“‘that we have no 
proofs whatever that the forests of Palestine were, in 
the Biblical times, any more extensive than they are 
now. We have no evidence from any author of note 
that there ever has been such 1 ruthless destruction of 
forests. No passage in either the Bible or the Talmud 
permits us to draw any conclusion that in former times 
the average of rainfall was any greater that it is at 
present. Ever since meteorological observations have 
been scientifically taken in Palestine (and in some 
cases, as in that of Jerusalem, these go back for 
decades), the climatic conditions have remained practi- 
sally the same. In fact, the rain-producing causes, such 
as the near Mediterranean Sea, are the same as they 
were in Biblical times. Other causes have been oper- 
ative, chiefly the direful and destructive political con- 
ditions that began as early as the period of the decline 
of the Roman empire and have reached their acme in 
the corrupt Turkish rule of the last four centuries 
the oppression of the officials, the management of the 
taxes, and the like. There can be no doubt that this 
historic land, if put under proper care and correctly 
managed, can be restored to its former flourishing 


condition. ’’ 
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Lie Awake Nights? 
A SIMPLE, PLEASANT REMEDY. 
HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE taken just before re- 
tiring quiets the nerves, nourishes the body, and in- 
duces refreshing sleep. Its benefits are lasting. 
es e 


If You Want 
a perfect cream, preserved without sugar, order Bor- 
den’s Peerless Brand Evaporated Cream. It has a de- 
lightful, natural flavor and is superior to the richest 
raw cream you can buy, with the added assurance of 
being sterilized. Prepared by Borden’s Condensed 
Milk Co. 
e e 

TELEPHONE Service at your home will save many 
small annoyances. Low rates. Efficient service. New 
York Telephone Company, 15 Dey Street. 
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66 AVE DOGS any real 

intelligence? Well, 
{should say so. Lots of it, 
my dear sir. The more I have to 
do with them the more intelli 
gent I consider them. Some of 
them are almost as knowing as a 
human being. Many of the things 
they do cannot be explained by 
mere instinct or mechanical habit; 
they show understanding, rea- 
soning powers.’’ In these words a practical trainer 
of the canine species recorded himself on the ques- 
tion of whether animals, of one kind at least, can 
reason. An exhibition which he gave with his four- 
legged troupe seemed to verify his views to a marked 
extent. Certain anecdotes which he related of dogs 
he had owned added strength to his assertion. 
Edward Gillett and his performing dogs had been 
for a week a popular feature of the vaudeville en- 
tertainment at Proctor’s Twenty-third Street The- 
atre. Everybody loves a dog which is not annoying 
him, and so the natural antics, no less than the 
taught tricks of Gillett’s subjects, were well re- 
ceived. Their performance began with the appear- 
ance of a ‘‘sandwich’’ dog before the curtain, carry- 
ing a doll nearly as big as himself and two placards, 
one on each side, announcing the first act, ““A Coon 
Flirtation.’’ This proved to be a lively pantomime, 
and it was very cleverly done, without noticeable 
prompting from the trainer. 

In following scenes dogs came into view that turned 
back-somersaults with great agility, played tunes singly 
on strings of bells or acted as a bedy of ringers of 
the chimes, leaped over obstacles of varying height, 
climbed ladders and dived down into nets, and indulged 
in a chaos of general skylarking, which included hurdle 
clearing, wild scurries about the stage, high jumping to 
reach and knock about balloons that when rudely 
touched exploded with a crash, while all the time there 
was a deafening medley of barks. In these parts of the 
“‘turn’’ Mr. Gillett was constantly in evidence direct- 
ing the troupe. The excited animals entered into the 
concluding gayety with particular vim. Some of the 
balloons floated across the footlights, and the dogs fol- 
lowed them as far as they could, barking loudly. Mem- 
bers of the orchestra and a woman in a box were active 
in driving back the spheres, which the dogs would bunt 
with their noses and send flying many feet upward. A 
number of the quadrupeds indulged in clownish feats. 
The climax came when, after the curtain had been low- 
ered, an attendant who had gone out to capture a stray 


FRENCH POODLE WHICH DRIVES A BALLOON UP IN THE ATR AS 
FAST AS IT DESCENDS. —@G., .J, Hare, Jr. 
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balloon was attacked by two or three dogs and fled, 
leaving his coat-tails in the teeth of one of his assail- 
ants. It was a comparatively simple affair through- 
out, but the audience thoroughly enjoyed it, and Mr. 
Gillett afterward made it clear that to produce the re- 
sults witnessed had required effort and skill on his part. 

‘*To be a successful dog trainer,’’ he said, ** one 
needs a strong love for the animals, a kindly disposi- 
tion, and much patience. One must train his pets 
without harshness, for a dog which is scolded and 
beaten loses his spirit or becomes sullen, and will not 
learn so readily. It usually takes considerable gentle 
and tedious teaching to make a dog understand just 











EDWARD GILLETT, THE DOG-TRAINER, AND HIS RUSSIAN 
WOLF-HOUND. 


what you want him to do, and to get him to do it well. 
Dogs display as many differences among themselves as 
men do. Some are regular dunces, or bad tempered, 
and cannot be taught any trick. Others are bright and 
gifted, and quickly comprehend and master their busi- 
ness. Dogs, too, have their moods, and their states of 
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mind and body, as we do, 
being more apt to learn and 
pérform at one time than 
at another. I have no use fora 
dull or a snappish cur. After I 
have given such a one a fair 
amount of drill and he does not 
improve, [ discard him and take 
on another pupil.’’ 

Mr. Gillett declared that he 
had no special system of train- 
ing, saying, ‘“‘I simply study each new dog I ac- 
quire, and find out what thing he is best fitted for, 
and then I try to educate that bent in him. I do not 
try to force him to attempt what is entirely against 
his inclination or abilities. That would be a waste of 
time and exertion. Few dogs make good all-around 
performers; most of them are equal to only one or two 
goodstunts. Itis an interesting fact that the applause 
of an audience is a great stimulus toa performing dog. 
He realizes just what it means, and hand-clapping and 
laughter have the same effect on him as on a human 
performer. Dogs will do on the stage with alacrity 
what they can hardly be persuaded to do in private.’’ 
The number of dogs in his traveling company, Mr. 
Gillett stated, was twenty-nine, but he has seven or 
eight more at his home in Massachusetts. He has two 
assistants in caring for his four-footed actors. He has 
been running a ‘‘ dog show ’’ for about ten years, hav- 
ing previously been a professional juggler. Hehas now 
become so skillful in treating sick dogs that he needs 
no service from a veterinarian. He owns half a dozen 
varieties of canines, which are of several ‘‘ nationali- 
ties,’’? and he is obliged to address them in English, 
French, or German, as the case may be, to make 
them understand him. The French poodle is, in 
Mr. Gillett’s estimation, the most intelligent and 
teachable of all the dog kind. He told how a very 
clever poodle he had obtained from a_bootblack 
in Paris was put on the stage at once without any 
training, and practically was a self-made performer. 
He claimed that certain dogs have a_ musical 
ear, and can comprehend a tune. The first dog he 
ever trained played *‘Home, Sweet Home’’ on the 
bells most appreciatively, but he admitted that this 
canine musician had never had an equal. Mr. Gillett’s 
kennel contains no dogs of the larger breeds, except a 
young Russian wolf-hound. He said that while mas- 
tiffs, Newfoundlands, and St. Bernards were exceed- 
ingly intelligent, they were too slow for him, his acts 
demanding animals that are very quick in their move- 
ments. T. Dorr. 





SKILLED TRIO PLAYING A TUNE ON THE SLEIGH-BELLS.—G. J. Hare, Jr. 
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NOVEL APPARATUS BY MEANS OF WAICH “ AMERICA” IS PLAYED ON THE BELLS BY NINE DOGS, LEAPING IN AND ouT 


OF THE FRAME.—RKipp. 
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AMBLING GOES on forever, 
but under various covers. In 
New York the fever rages behind 
doors that are as strong as the 
doors of jails. And the further 
from civilization one goes the more 
easy of access are the gambling 
games. In the isolated settlements 
of the far West, wherever a few 
men are gathered together in a vil- 
lage or camp, a game of chance 
for money is nearly certain to be 
found. In the larger towns these 
games are more carefully guarded, 
as they are in the cities of the 
East, but in the camps and settle- 
ments the games are “* open.’’ And 
the murders that are committed in 
such settlements, though they are 
not frequent now, are in the ma- 
jority of instances the result of 
quarrels over games of cards. 

‘* Stud-horse’”’ poker, or “‘stud’’ 
poker, as it is familiarly called, is 
one of the favorite games in the 
gambling places of the frontier set- 
tlements. It is presided over by a 
‘* dealer,’’ who deals the cards and 
covers all bets. If the game is 
‘*straight,’’ the dealer has no bet- 
ter chance to win than any of 
the players, and the only profit 
for him in the game is a small 
commission. In nearly all of the saloons of the 
smaller mining towns of Utah a game of ‘“‘ stud ’’ is 
in progress. Sometimes it is played in a small side 
room opening into the bar-room, or ina back room 
separated from the bar by a partition. More fre- 
quently, however, the gambling-tables are in the same 
room as the bar, and without any screen or partition 
whatever in front of them. 

There is nothing elaborate about the gambling 
tables in these frontier places. They are usually 
plain, wooden affairs, sometimes covered with a ragged 
green oil-cloth, often not covered at all. And about 
these tables men sit and gamble and drink until far 
into the morning. A man may win or lose money 
rapidly in ‘‘stud’’ poker, but those who play in these 
frontier games are not usually men with large sums of 
money to lose. Most of them are working for wages 
in the mines. Ina night’s play men may win or lose 
a few hundreds, but this is insignificant in comparison 
with the stakes of the old bonanza mining days, when 
the wealth was acquired by the men who dug the ore. 

In the California oil-fields ‘‘stud’’ poker is a favor- 
ite game, and more than a year ago at Christmas time 
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LIVELY GAME OF “STUD” POKER IN A SOUTHERN UTAH MINING TOWN—THE “ DEALER” BEHIND THE TABLE, 


THE PLAYERS, INCLUDING A CHINAMAN, IN FRONT, 


there were two killings, the result of gambling quar- 
rels. One of these occurred in the saloon of an Ital- 
ian, but the murderer and the murdered were Amer- 
icans. A group of men sat about a round table 
drinking and playing ‘‘stud,’’ at midnight, when one 
of the men, who had lost heavily, accused the others 
of cheating. He finally became abusive, and in a 
fury left the saloon. A few minutes passed, and he 
returned with a Winchester shot-gun, loaded and 
cocked. When he had entered the room the invader 
at once raised his gun to fire into the group around 
the poker-table. One of these men, a big blacksmith, 
jumped to his feet and started with a leap toward the 
invader, hoping to throw the muzzle of the gun up- 
ward, so that the load, if discharged, would be lodged 
in the ceiling. But the blacksmith was too late. The 
load of buckshot struck him full in the throat, and he 
fell to the floor dead. The murderer backed out 
through the door, with his gun at his shoulder, keeping 
all the men in the saloon at bay. Then he fled on foot 
across the hills into the night and was gone. 

The search for him, which has not yet ceased, has 
not been successful. The murderer has never been 
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found. The blacksmith’s body 
was carried to the railroad half a 
mile away and shipped out of 
camp ina freight-car. Inthesame 
saloon, the year before, another 
man had been killed over a game 
of “‘stud.’” Two men fought with 
their fists ; one fell, and in falling 
struck his head on the corner of a 
stove, fracturing the skull. But, 
notwithstanding the two murders, 
the saloon was not closed, and the 
game of ‘‘stud’’ runs on as be- 
fore. It can be said for the fron- 
tier gambling places that boys are 
never welcomed. The gamblers 
want none but grown men. 

Throughout all the country that 
extends from the eastern foothills 
of the Rocky Mountains to the Pa- 
cific Ocean the Chinaman is a fea- 
ture of the frontier life. There is 
no place too primitive, rude, or law- 
less for the ‘‘Chink.’’ At the 
mines he is the cook. In the min- 
ing towns he runs a restaurant or 
a laundry, and he is usually an in- 
veterate gambler. It is a queer 
and apparently a_ contradictory 
characteristic of the Chinaman 
that he will starve by day to save 
the money which he will throw 
away with the most reckless ex- 
travagance in gambling at night. 

Saturday night is the gayest night of all in the 
camps of the newest mining districts. To make their 
places of amusement more alluring, music—or that 
which is called music—is introduced. At one end of 
the room is a piano or organ, and to this accompani- 
ment a fiddler plays for an hour or so, while the click 
of the poker chips goes merrily on under the wreaths 
of bad tobacco smoke. Then the violinist lays aside 
his instrument to join in the game with the others. 

**Get in, ‘ Fiddlin’ Jim,’’’ some one says to him, 
at the same time moving his chair to make a place for 
the musician. 

Alaska, being the newest and the richest placer 
mining district of America, has recently been the har- 
vest for the big gamblers, giving rise to complaints 
from various sources in the States. The result has 
been that the department of justice at Washington has 
recently ordered that the laws against gambling be 
rigidly enforced in the Territory of Alaska, so that the 
large open establishments there have been closed. In 
a small way, however, gambling is certain to continue 
there. OLIVER SHEDD. 
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OWN IN Broad Street, New York,the curb-brokers 
struggle and scramble and yell in their efforts 
to secure advantage over each other in the sale and 
purchase of stocks ; but on Elizabeth Street there is 
another crowd of curb-brokers. They do not trade in 
stocks, however, but in the poorest quality of second- 
hand clothes—old hats, old coats, old vests, old trousers, 
shoes, and neckties ; and New York’s curbstone cloth- 
ing exchange is one of the most curious institutions in 
the whole world. 

Elizabeth Street extends parallel with the Bowery, 
and lies between the great Italian quarter and the 
Ghetto. Where it begins, at Bayard Street, you will see, 
every afternoon of the week, excepting Saturday and 
Sunday, from two o’clock until dark, a strange crowd 
of men distributed along the sidewalk and in the street; 
and nearly all of these men will be burdened with a 
quantity of second-hand wearing apparel. Here is one 
with only a single tattered pair of trousers or a vest 
over his arm ; and another with a string of old shoes, 
another with a pyramid of hats, one fitting on top of 


another. And among these men there will be great 
activity. Frequently you will see two in earnest con- 
versation. One will be displaying an old coat, the 


other will be making a most critical examination of it, 
picking it with his fingers, looking at it eagerly inside 
and out. A trade isin progress. For these second- 
hand clothing brokers scour the city every forenoon 
buying or begging throughout all the residence dis- 
trict any sort of cast-off outer garments. And then 
in the afternoon they appear with their stock on the 
curb of Elizabeth Street. Some of the goods—the best 
ones—they sell at the little second-hand stores of the 
district, and then they begin trading with one another. 

Many of the poor of the East Side buy their cloth- 
ing of these brokers. Longshoremen from the water 
front are customers, too, of these strange dealers. A 
big empty truck comes along, and the driver pulls his 
horses up to the curb and stops them among the cloth- 
ing tradesmen. 

‘* Let me see that hat,’’ he says to the one who has 
on his arm the conglomerate pyramid of hats. The 
teamster tries on a black ‘‘derby,’’ and it fits him. 

‘* Dot’s just your shape,’’ says the trader quickly. 

‘* What do yez want fer it ?’’ asks the driver. 

‘* Twenty-five cents,’’ says the broker. 

‘*Nit,’’ says the driver, and takes it off. 
give yez fifteen cents.’’ 

‘‘ All right,’’ says the trader, and he takes the 
money. Then the truckman puts on the “‘ new ’’ hat, 
throws the old one into the street and drives on. 
Afterward several of the brokers one at a time pick 
up the teamster’s castaway hat, and drop it again. 
But after a while you look around for the old hat, and 
it is gone. Someone has concluded that he could sell 
it, and probably he does, for many a hat is sold by the 
curb dealer of Elizabeth Street for four cents or five 
cents or six cents. . 

One day when I was watching this queer branch of 
commerce two Jews near me became engaged in nego- 
tiations of usual intensity. One of them was almost 
hidden in old garments of all sorts. Both his arms 
were full of them, and they were draped over his 
shoulders and strung around his neck. In order to 
put his hand in his pocket 
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vest and scornfully lifting his arms and shoulders in 
characteristic gesture, in spite of his load. ‘‘ Ten 
cents ?’’ he repeated. 

All at once the other took the vest, the object of 
the trade, and threw it on the shoulder of the buyer. 
The latter lifted a pair of trousers, which he had held 
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in his hand, to his mouth, and held the garments in his 
teeth as he reached into his pocket and pulled out a 
black purse that opened with a snap. Then he put a 
nickel in the open palm of the other trader, and after 
that, one after another, four one-cent pieces. Then 
the buyer rudely shoved the other away. But the 
latter made a movement of protest, although he 
said nothing, for he had received only nine cents, and 
the price agreed upon for the vest had been ten cents. 
He was plainly getting a cent the worst of it. But he 
decided to make no further protest, and walked away. 

In a few minutes he was a few feet farther on, 
trying to buy a pair of trousers that were frayed at 
the hem and torn at the knee. He was willing to give 
a nickel, but the other broker wanted ten cents. They 
didn’t get together ona price. In the crowd was an 
old Italian woman. She had appeared on the street 
early, but although she had been approached fre- 
quently by eager tradesmen, she had bought so far only 
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a pair of trousers and a boy’s hat. 


She had evidently 
come out for the purpose of getting in a supply for 
husband and son. 

The curbstone clothing brokers have headquarters 
in three saloons, all of which are near the corner of 


Elizabeth and Bayard. The most important of these 
is the Bayard Street place. On the side of the room 
opposite the bar is a long bench, and this is always 
crowded with buyers. Those who have made the 
morning canvass throughout the city’s residence dis- 
tricts come to these buyers and sometimes offer their 
entire stock. The bundle is opened on the floor of the 
saloon, and the two interested men are soon in a sharp 
intellectual conflict. It is ‘‘ steel cut steel,’’ for in 
their petty way these men have by constant trading 
added much shrewdness and cunning to their natural 
commercial qualities. This saloon is always packed 
by the crowd of traders. 

There are more than one hundred of these curb- 
stone clothing dealers in Elizabeth Street, and prac- 
tically all of them are Russian or German or Rou- 
manian Jews—‘‘ Motsies’’ or ‘*Geese,’’ as they are 
‘alled by their neighbors of the East Side. Among 
the traders are a few Italians, who are known as 
‘*Guineas,’’ although I don’t know why ; and there 
are probably half a dozen Americans and Irish’ in 
the crowd. One woman belongs to this unique or- 
ganization. She is a Jewess, withered and lean and 
brown, but wonderfully shrewd and active. ‘‘Old 
Alta ’’ they call her in Elizabeth Street. 

Among the brokers are three distinct classes 
those who deal only in hats, those who handle shoes 
exclusively, and those who will buy and sell any sort 
of old clothes. Prominent among the first class is 
**Shorty,’’ an American, born in New York, as were 
his parents before him. ‘‘Shorty’’ has his regular 
customers, young fellows and old fellows of the 
Bowery lodging-houses, who, when the old ‘‘ top ’’ be- 
comes intolerable, come to him for a hat not quite so 


old. He sells his hats at an average price of fifteen 
cents ; for some he receives more, and for others 
less. ‘‘Shorty’’ sells some of his goods to the famous 


hat man of East Broadway, who is said to conduct a 
business that amounts sometimes to more than a hun- 
dred dollars a day. ‘ 

This dealer buys old hats from those who go out 
and collect them, and then he cleans and repairs the 
second-hand headgear and supplies other stores with 
them, selling many at retail, as well. This dealer has 
a large trade in silk hats, his customers being cab- 
drivers. On St. Patrick’s day, particularly if there is 
to be a parade, the hatman of East Broadway always 
does a rushing business in silk hats. Beginning as 
traders on Elizabeth Street, many of these men have 
made snug fortunes. After they have made a little 
from their dealings on the curb they have opened 
little, dark, basement stores, where they continue to 
buy and sell, always saving something and getting 
finally into larger quarters on Grand Street or Canal 
Street, with gay show windows and electric signs over 
the doorway. But many of the brokers are not the 
saving kind. I am afraid they are among the sports 
of the East Side. Some of them drink a good deal, 
living scantily from one day to the next. 

In order to secure a 





hewas obliged to hold sev- 
eral of the old garments 
in his teeth. The nego- 
tiations were like this: 
The heavily burdened man 
examined with extreme 
inconvenience a vest 
which the other offered 


for sale. 

“How much, _ mis- 
ter?’’ asked the  pro- 
spective purchaser. 

‘* Fifteen cents,’’ said 


the other. 

The first trader, he 
who carried the heavy 
load of garments, turned 
away so suddenly and 
with such complete scorn 
and contempt that you 
would have thought that 
he had received a gross 
and irrevocable insult. 
The other turned on his 
heel indifferently. Then 
suddenly and without ap- 
parent reason both de- 
cided simultaneously to 
renew the “‘ dicker.’’ 

“* Give you ten cents,’’ 
said the buyer. 

This time it was the 
other who was insulted ; 
and a heavy insult it 
seemed to be. But the 
buyer, already burdened 
with his stock, persisted. 

** No good ! no good !”’ 











stock of goods in which 


to trade each afternoon 
some of these brokers 
have ingenious _ plans. 


Early in the morning sev- 
eral of them can be seen 
starting out for the day’s 
buying with various pots 
and kettles which they 
buy from a dealer near 
the corner. They offer 
first in payment for sec- 
ond-hand_ articles, which 
the housewife in her 
home has to sell, a pot or 
kettle, giving to this ar- 
ticle a somewhat inflated 
value. Then, if the 
housewife does not need 
this, the trader begins 
talking cash. The curb 
market of Elizabeth 
Street has been in exist- 
ence probably a score of 
years. It bloomed into 
life and activity with 
the waning glories of old 
Baxter Street, but it is 
different. Baxter Street 
made its money from 
the unsophisticated stran- 
ger. The Elizabeth 
Street dealer encounters 
those of his own race, 
men who are as shrewd 
as he; for the popula- 
tion of New York has 
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seen a mighty change in 
twenty years, 
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‘THE NAME most prominently identified of late years 

with Arctic exploration is that of Commander 
Robert E. Peary, U. S. N., who succeeded in reaching 
the highest northern latitude attained by any explorer. 
The commander’s exploring days were supposed to have 
ended with his return from his latest unsuccessful at- 
tempt to get to the north pole, but it has recently 
been announced from Washington that, with Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s approval, though against the opposi- 
tion of Secretary of the Navy Moody, he has again 
been granted a leave of absence in order to prosecute 
his search for the pole. This virtual indorsement of 
Peary’s plans by the government is surprising, con- 
sidering his previous failures and the utter lack of 
practical good that would result from the success of 
his undertaking. More’s the pity, he will not be alone 
in the quest for empty honors. Several expeditions 
are already at work in the Arctic zone, and quite as 
many others are toiling and suffering for no useful 
purpose far within the Antarctic circle. 

The most spectacular of the foolhardy bands strug- 
gling in the direction of the south pole is the British 
National Antarctic Expedition, under command of 
Captain Scott, which sailed from England in the 
steamer Discovery during the latter part of the year 
1901. This expedition has achieved a new record, al- 
though the vessel herself has had an unfortunate ex- 
perience. Soon after she had entered the high south- 
ern latitudes she was caught fast in a great ice-field at 
the foot of Mount Erebus, in latitude 77:50, longitude 
166:42. Last February the relief ship Morning suc- 
ceeded in getting into that vicinity, but could approach 
no nearer than five miles to the entrapped steamer, to 
which new supplies had to be transferred over the ice. 
The Discovery had then been ice-bound for eleven 


ICE-BOUND “ DISCOVERY” AND THE METEOROLOGICAL STATION AFTER 
A VIOLENT BLIZZARD. 
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months, and the prospects were that she must remain 
there until a channel could be cut for her through the 
solid pack for five miles to the open sea. Attempts 
were made to blast a passage for her, but the quantity 
of explosives and the tools available did not suffice to 
more than begin the operation. Another relief ship, 
the Nova Terra, has just been dispatched to the scene 
by the British government, and she carries enough 
gun-cotton, ice-saws, etc., to make the releasing of 
the imprisoned craft a virtual certainty. 

Owing to her mishap the Discovery wintered 500 
miles farther south than any of her predecessors, and 
from that point Captain Scott, Lieutenant Shackleton, 
and Dr. Wilson managed to sledge their way to latitude 
82:17, or more than three degrees nearer the south 
pole than was ever before reached by man. The three 
officers had an exceedingly hard time of it, for their 
dogs at length gave out, became useless, and died of 
exhaustion or disease, or had to be killed. They were 
compelled on much of the outward and during all of 
the return journey to drag their three sledges along 
themselves. They could move only one sledge at a time 
over the rough hummocks and treacherous crevasses, 
and after advancing a few miles with the first they had 
to go back for the second, and afterward for the 
third. This compelled them to pass over the whole 
ground three times. Lieutenant Shackleton finally 
broke down, owing to over-exertion, and hemorrhage of 
the lungs followed. This incapacitated him for work, 
and the pulling of the sledges then devolved on Cap- 
tain Scott and Dr. Wilson. The party in time regained 
the ship, but Lieutenant Shackleton did not mend in 
the bitterly cold climate, and he was sent home, much 
against his will, in the Morning. 

Other parties setting out from the ship in various 








EXPLORING PARTY LEAVING WINTER QUARTERS WITH A NORWEGIAN 
FISHING-BOAT ON RUNNERS. 





directions to examine the country also had notable ex- 
periences and made a number of discoveries. Each of 
them on its return to headquarters had thrilling stories 
to tell of hardships and dangers. One of the men en- 
gaged in these enterprises fell, during a blizzard, over 
an ice cliff into the sea and was drowned. Others had 
narrow and miraculous escapes from death, and a large 
proportion of them all were frost-bitten. To offset its 
drawbacks the expedition found an extensive new 
land, which was named after King Edward VII., and 
it proved that Mounts Terror and Erebus were located 
on an island instead of on the main land as had been 
supposed. An immense mountain range, extending 
poleward farther than the eye could see, was also dis- 
covered by Captain Scott’s party, and panoramic pho- 
tographs were taken of it by Dr. Wilson. In addition 
to new geographical knowledge, the expedition accu- 
mulated a vast amount of data—zodélogical, botanical, 
meteorological, magnetic, etc. It is claimed that cer- 
tain observations taken will throw new light on the 
shape of the earth. 

The expedition took with it from England a balloon, 
but only one ascension was made, the first that ever 
was attempted from an ice-field. A specially con- 
structed hut brought from New Zealand furnished com- 
fortable quarters on shore. Mount Erebus, towering 
over twelve thousand feet above the locked-in steam- 
er, poured forth continuously great volumes of smoke, 
and at times showed signs of internal fires. At no 
time, however, does this voleano appear to have threat- 
ened danger to the expedition, and it is to be hoped 
that no calamity has befallen it from any other source. 
Under the ordinary conditions of that repellent region 
it is having a hard enough time and paying a sufficient 
penalty for its foolhardiness. 
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LIEUTENANT ARMITAGE SLIPS INTO A CREVASSE AND IS SAVED, BY A SLEDGE ROPE TIED TO 
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ATTEMPT TO BLAST A CHANNEL THROUGH THE ICE TO THE “ DISCOVERY,” IMPRISONED FIVE 
MILES FROM OPEN WATER. 
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HE PLAINT of the old-fashioned voyager that 
‘* ocean travel isn’t what it used to be’’ since the 
big liners have been equipped with Marconi apparatus 
and, with their ‘‘ wireless newspapers,’’ have lost some 
of their isolation from the world while on their journeys 
over-sea, is not indorsed by most transatlantic travelers 
who seem to find a new spice, a relief from the former 
monotony of the ocean trip, and an added sense of se- 
curity in the facilities afforded by wireless communica- 
tion. At least this is what one must infer from the 
way they flock to boats provided with Marconi stations 
in preference to those that do not have them. 

There is no question but that the installation of 
wireless telegraphy on many of the big ocean liners 
has already brought about decided innovations in the 
ocean voyage, and that it is destined to produce many 
others as it is developed and perfected in its working 
and as its use becomes more general. Already it has 
come to be regarded as a regular feature of the liner’s 
equipment and virtually a necessity. The man of large 
affairs who to-day undertakes the Atlantic voyage may 
do so with the knowledge that if any matter of great 
consequence comes up he can communicate with his 
office or his home—an assurance that doubtless en- 
courages many a man to make the crossing who would 
hesitate to do so in other circumstances. At any rate, 
the steamship agents say that one of the questions 
most frequently asked by prospective passengers is, 
‘‘Your ships have the wireless service, I believe ?’’ 
and on the liners that carry a ‘‘ macaroni man,’’ as the 
wireless operator has been dubbed aboard ship, there 
is always a brisk business in sending and receiving 
messages toward either end of the voyage. 

When one considers that the whole art of wireless 
communication is still in its embryo stages, one sees 
that the progress which has been made in the matter 
of communication between ships at sea and between 
ship and shore is really remarkable. In this novel de- 
velopment the steamers of the American line, whether 
by chance or by enterprise, seem to have been the 
pioneers. At any rate, it was on board the Philadel- 
phia, in 1899, that Marconi received the first wireless 
signal across a distance of two thousand miles, and 
took down the first tape-recorded message ever re- 
ceived on a steamship. It was on the St. Paul in 
November of the same year that the first ocean news- 
paper carrying telegraphic dispatches was published. 
This diminutive news sheet was issued under Mr. Mar- 
coni’s personal direction, and the few copies of it 
bearing his signature are now held as cherished souve- 
nirs by those who are interested in the progress of his 
invention. Later, toward the end of 1902, the Ameri- 
can line began to publish newspapers carrying ‘‘ mar- 
conied ’’’ messages on all its vessels. This example 
has been followed until now there are four or five 
newspapers published on the Atlantic on board the 
ships of as many different lines. 

Most of the wireless messages which are sent to or 
from the big liners are dispatched while the ship is 
near the beginning or end of its voyage. The distance 
at which communication is certain and effective for 
ordinary messages is about two hundred and fifty 
miles. Messages have been sent from much greater 
distances, but with the power provided by the ordinary 
shipboard installation at the present time this is the 
approximate limit as announced by the officials of the 
wireless company. 

This does not mean, however, that messages can be 
sent only when the ship is within two hundred and 
fifty miles from her starting point. The wireless sta- 
tions are so arranged on both sides of the Atlantic 
that the liner may be in communication with the shore 
constantly from the time when she leaves her berth 
until she is two hundred and fifty miles beyond the 
farthest point of land which she passes in her seaward 
flight. For instance, a liner leaving New York can 
talk with the New York station during her trip down 
the harbor and out past Sandy Hook. There she will 
open communication with the station at Babylon on 
the Long Island shore, and before she is out of range 
of the instruments here she will be able to communicate 
with the station at Sagaponack. Beyond this is the 
station at Siasconset ; so until the messages flashed 
from that station fail to arouse an answering click in 
the wireless office on shipboard, the passengers on the 
liner may regularly interchange messages with their 
friends on shore. 

Similarly, when the liner approaches the European 
end of her voyage, she is able to pick up, one after 
another, the various stations on that side. Suppose 
she is a White Star vessel bound for Liverpool. She 


will come into communication, in the order named, 
with Crookhaven, Rosclare, Holyhead, and Liverpool. 
If her destination is Southampton she will get her first 
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What the Wireless Adds to the Ocean Voyage 


By Earl Mayo 


European messages from The Lizard and the next 
from Niton. If she is an Atlantic Transport boat, 
making her way to London, she will receive messages 
from these two stations and also from North Foreland. 
Thus at either end of her trip the liner is for several 
hundred miles in regular communication with the shore. 

How great a convenience this is the traveler has 
not been slow in discovering. A business man in San 
Francisco who knows that his partner is sailing from 
New York to-day on the St. Louis can address a tele- 
graphic message to him on the ship, which will be de- 
livered from the port station as she drops down the 
bay, and the answer can come back through one of the 
farther stations. The man who has forgotten some 
important matter, or who has neglected to cancel an 
engagement before sailing, can send his wireless mes- 
sage to the south shore of Long Island and receive an 
acknowledgment of it as the ship approaches Nan- 
tucket. 

The extent to which this new medium of com- 
munication is used is surprising. Many of the mes- 
sages, of course, are sent merely for the novelty of 
the thing or as a matter of courtesy, but there are 
plenty of cases in which they are really important, 
and where the possibility of sending them relieves the 
voyager from worry that otherwise would seriously in- 
terfere with his pleasure. An example of this use- 
fulness was reported recently. A New York business 
man, on his way to Europe, had left an important 
transaction requiring immediate attention in his son’s 
hands. Full instructions had been given the young 
man, and the financier had apparently done everything 
necessary to his peace of mind in connection with the 
transaction. But after his father had sailed the 
young man suddenly discovered that he did not have 
the combination of the safe where all the necessary 
papers were locked. He promptly dispatched a wire- 
less message which was delivered to the father, who 
was then only four or five hours out. The desired in- 
formation was promptly forthcoming, and a delay, the 
consequences of which might have been serious, was 
avoided. 

A second instance was that of a theatrical man- 
ager who, in making his plans for a new production, 
was anxious to secure the services of a certain actor 
for a particular part. He knew that the man in ques- 
tion was on his way home from Europe, and he also 
knew that another manager was waiting to make the 
actor an attractive offer. Under these circumstances 
he forestalled his rival by sending his offer to the 
actor on board the ship twelve hours before the boat 
was docked. Asa result of his enterprise he secured 
his man. Dozens of other incidents, equally pic- 
turesque, in which the wireless telegraph has figured 
during the present season might be cited. 

Another field of usefulness for the new medium of 
communication is in transmitting messages between 
ship-owners and the officers of their vessels. Thus 
the captain of an incoming ship can be directed on 
which side of a pier he is to dock, so that in breaking 
out the luggage and arranging it on deck he will know 
on which side to place it. Or, again, as happened 
lately, a captain may be notified that he is to take out 
on his next voyage a large consignment of fresh beef 
and can have the refrigeration chambers cleaned and 
ready for its reception as soon as his ship reaches her 
berth. Thecost of sending wireless messages through 
any of the stations is two dollars for a dispatch of ten 
words. To this must be added the regular land rate 
for transmitting the message from the point of its dis- 
patch to the Marconi station. It is therefore rather 
an expensive method of communication, although even 
now its cost is less than that for cabling. It is prob- 
able, however, that this rate will be considerably re- 
duced as the system becomes more extended and its 
use more general. 

One must not understand, however, that it is only 
at the beginning or end of the ocean voyage that wire- 
less communication comes into play. As a fact, aliner 
carrying the wireless mechanism is pretty certain to 
be in communication with other vessels at frequent in- 
tervals in her progress across the Atlantic. Indeed, 
it has happened on several occasions that messages 
from land which could not be answered directly, be- 
cause the ship had passed out of range of the farthest 
shore station, have been replied to by transferring the 
dispatch to another steamer traveling in the opposite 
direction. 

This possibility of exchanging information between 
steamships at sea is one of the respects in which the 
wireless telegraph has most noticeably and pleasantly 
affected the Atlantic voyage. In place of the guesses 
as to the name and destination of a neighboring ves- 
sel which used to take place whenever a trail of smoke 





appeared on the horizon, there now ensues an inter- 
change of an interesting budget of news, and not in- 
frequently an exchange of greetings between friends 
upon the two vessels. It has happened several times, 
notably in two or three voyages of the Philadelphia, 
that the ship has been in communication with other 
vessels daily throughout her Atlantic journey. Nat- 
urally this wireless conversation across the waste of 
waters is a pleasant relief in the monotony of an ordi- 
nary ocean voyage. Only a’‘few weeks ago the Atlantic 
Transport liner Minnehaha and the Zeeland of the Red 
Star line were within communicating distance of each 
other from the time they left the English Channel until 
they reached Sandy Hook, and a game of chess which 
lasted for three days was played by wireless between 
teams on the two ships. 

Perhaps the most noteworthy of all the achieve- 
ments of wireless telegraphy in the Atlantic passage 
is the ocean newspaper. This is a natural outgrowth 
of the possibility of communicating with the shore, and 
on several lines the latest news is published in bulletin 
form a day before land is reached at either end of the 
voyage. The matter conveyed in the dispatches is 
furnished by prominent news agencies in Europe and 
America ; is transmitted to the ship as soon as she 
comes within the radius of communication on either 
side ; is edited, put into type and printed by the ship’s 
printer, and distributed to the passengers, who thereby 
learn who has died, and whether the stock market has 
gone up or down, twenty-four or thirty-six hours earlier 
than they otherwise could. 

Not only is this newspaper of importance, however, 
in publishing the latest land news, but its existence 
makes it most natural to include a local department 
containing news of the voyage itself and of interesting 
events on shipboard—a department which does much 
to promote sociability and mutual interest among those 
who for the time being are neighbors and fellow-trav- 
elers. Beyond doubt the general equipment of Atlantic 
liners with the wireless apparatus is increasing the 
safety of the ocean voyage. True, no emergency has 
thus far arisen for testing this applicability, but it 
seems reasonably certain that if a ship equipped with 
wireless should be disabled in any way she would find 
it possible, within a day or two at the outside, to com- 
municate with some passing steamer which could 
either come to her assistance or give notice of her 
plight on reaching shore, as the circumstances of the 
case might demand. 

In fact, the province of wireless telegraphy in add- 
ing to the nant ont convenience, and safety of the 
ocean voyage seems likely to prove much larger than 
most people would have supposed. Here is an amus- 
ing example of its unexpected possibilities: The pub- 
lisher of a New York newspaper left for Europe on a 
somewhat extended honeymoon trip. Now it hap- 
pened that a legal action in a suit for damages was 
being brought against this gentleman, but he left 
New York before the papers in the case were ready 
to serve. Then, as it was by no means certain when 
the publisher would return, and as the complainants 
were exceedingly anxious to have the papers served, in 
order that their action might not be delayed, their 
lawyers consulted the Marconi Company officials. The 
steamer was at that moment too far out at sea to be 
reached from the American side, but notification in the 
case was cabled to England and transferred from The 
Lizard station to the steamer as she approached the 
English Channel. At two o’clock in the morning the 
publisher was roused from his slumbers by the Marconi 
operator with the announcement that there was a 
message for him. He tore it open hastily to discover 
that the notice had been legally served. 

a * 


A Remedy for Mosquitoes. 


HILE MANY of the remedies suggested or de- 
vised for the mosquito pest during the past few 
years are either worse than the disease or imprac- 
ticable because of the expense and difficulty of apply- 
ing them, none of these objections can be brought 
against the antidote announced in a German news- 
paper. This journal reports the finding in North 
Nigeria of a plant (Ocimumviride) two or three of 
which, when placed in a room or on a veranda, will re- 
move mosquitoes. The effect is produced by the odor 
exhaled. This resembles thymian and eucalyptus. 
The natives extract an essence from the plant that is 
an excellent substitute for quinine. It is not only 
equal in its effects, but it lacks many of quinine’s dis- 
agreeable attributes. The same paper reports that a 
great many natives are familiar with a mosquito plant, 
called by them ‘‘ rumbasi,’’ which has similar proper- 
ties to the one above described. 
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“8ST. PAUL'S” PASSENGERS HEARING FIRST NEWS OF THE BREAKING 
OF THE COTTON “CORNER” WHILE STILL A DAY OUT 
_,, FROM SOUTHAMPTON, ENG 
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AN OCEAN TELEGRAPH-POLE— MARCONI 
MAST ERECTED ON THE RED STAR 
STEAMER “ FINLAND.” 
‘ 
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cas 4 LN SENDING WIRELESS MESSAGES ON SHIPBOARD—-OPERATOR ON THE AMERICAN 
a LINER “ PHILADELPHIA” COMMUNICATING WITH A DISTANT VESSEL. 
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“WHERE AWAY ?”—PASSENGERS ON THE “ 8T. PAUL,” IN MID-OCEAN, WATCHING FOR A SHIP PRINTER ON THE “ PHILADELPHIA” RUNNING OFF THE SHIP'S NEWSPAPER CONTAINING WIRE- 
REPORTED BY WIRELESS TELEGRAPH. LESS-TELEGRAPH NEWS. 


WIRELESS TELEGRAPHY A PRACTICAL SUCCESS AT SEA. 
MONOTONY OF OCEAN TRAVEL BROKEN BY FREQUENT MESSAGES FROM LAND AND FROM PASSING SHIPS. 
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Photographs hy Earl Mavo, See opposite page. 














THE 


FTER 
broad - horns 

had been seen to 
for the night, and 


Supper was over 
and pipes lighted 
Billy, the mustang 
buster, tackled the 
little Pinto again. 
A famous chap for 
breaking a_ wild 
horse to saddle, 
was Billy; and he 
had gone up 
against this same 
pony problem be- 
fore. Thesuccess 
had surely not 
evened up to his 
fame as the mas- 
ter of the horse. 
That Pinto un- 
horsed him time 
and again; and in 
the end tossed him 
until he saw stars. 
“* Well, that’s 
the toughest one 
levertackled; but 
I'll get him yet. 
The little jack- 
rabbit nag has got 
the best nerve in 
the way of horse- 
flesh I ever felt 
under my seat. 
He can make the 
shortest turn of 
any nag I ever 
saw. I know he 
could do the trick 
on a peck meas- 
ure, and finish it 


with a ten-mile “A SLENDER FIGURE THAT CAME FROM THE SHADOWS BACK OF THE TENT. 


stunt across the 
range. I’ll break that little calico cuss or he’ll break 
my neck !’’ 

The husky cowboy meant what he said; but the 
little Rocky Mountain equine problem only shook his 
clever head and went away to feed among the cattle. 
He possessed queer fancies, that Pinto ; he liked the 
company of the cattle, and he was not partial to the 
horse quarters. In the long drives he roamed among 
the cattle; at night he slept among them and fed 
among them. Where he came from no one could tell 

-only that he appeared among the steers one night 
during a grand round-up in the face of a terrific 
blizzard; in the morning he was there, meek and as gen- 
tle-appearing as a calf ; and he evidently had come to 
stay during the rest of the drive to Kansas City. When 
Billy tried to ride the calico pony the little tramp horse 
showed that he possessed nerve out of the common. 

Again the drive was over, and again Billy took the 
Pinto in hand and tried to master him. The pony 
would stand all sorts of caressing ; he would rub his 
nose against Billy’s shoulder and wink invitingly, and 
almost say : 

‘It’s all right, old boy; you can pet me, feed me 
lumps of sugar, and do all that sort of thing, you 
know, to win my love. But when you straddle me 
I am the master. See?”’ 

After the Pinto had unhorsed Billy for the third or 
fourth time, after Billy had listened to the laughter of 
the men until he was weary and tired, he wiped the 


- Ancient 


YE ELOQUENT Dogge & ye 
Silent Dogge went uponne a 
longe journey. 

“Stay thou with me!’’ barked 
ye Eloquent Dogge. ‘‘I am such 
goode company! Lo, I talk in- 
cessantly, and my conversation 
shalle keepe thee from becoming 
tired of the trippe !’’ 

Now ye Silent Dogge would 
much rather have travelled alone, 
for he loved silence. Howbeit, 
he was a good-natured Dogge ; 
soe he thanked ye Eloquent Dogge and bade hymme 
say whatte hys mind thought. 

“1,” said ye Eloquent Dogge, ‘‘am a mighty 
manne of valor! Yea, by Apollo and Gosh! I barke 
with exceeding greate raucousness;: and whenne ye 
robber wolves heare my voice they lose themselves 
inne space with exceeding swiftness !”’ 

& ye Silent Dogge was troubled; for of a truth he 
could do more thynges with hys feete than with hys 
tongue. 

“Valor & fierceness be good thynges !’”’ he thought 
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McSorley—A Story of the Plains 


By Horace Seymour Keller 





sweat-drops from his eyes, pulled his revolver, ap- 
proached the pony, and said as he placed the tube be- 
hind the animal’s ear : 

‘‘There isn’t a man on earth can ride the little 
devil. He eats, takes up room, and pays no board ahi 

** Don’t do it, Billy !’”’ 

‘‘Hang me, if I don’t !’’ 

“Try the little cuss again.’ 

‘Might as well try to ride a bolt of lightning. 
That nag is only fit for dog meat. There isn’t a man 
on earth can stride the jack-rabbit,’’ uttered Billy as 
he pressed the tube close behind the Pinto’s ear. 

** Sorry to say you lie !”’ 

It was a slender figure that came from the shadows 
back of the tent, and stood there in the gloaming 
twilight. It was a curious sort of being. Upon the 
head was a rusty scove-pipe tile of the vintage of 
away back ; between the lips was a cigarette, and 
from the twin-tilt nostrils poured a twin-cloud of 
smoke. Upon the splay-feet was a pair of carpet 
slippers that dangled at the heels—said heels were 
bare. The hands were crossed upon the narrow breast. 
The legs were long and slender, and seemed scarcely 
able to support even so frail a body. 

““ Sorry to disturb your play, son. Very sorry to 
see that a manof your fame as a mustang buster has 
at last barked up the wrong stump. However, such 
things will happen in the best regulated families. 
You certainly run up against a snag when you tried to 


Tayles—Ye Two 


By Lowell Otus Reese 


withinne hymselfe, ‘‘ butte itte is ye leg action thatte 
winneth out most inne tyme of danger !’’ 

& itte came to pass that by & by they passed 
through a dark forest. 

““Thys hath a bumme look !’’ quoth ye Eloquent 
Dogge. ‘* Methinks I am due to spring a lyttle con- 
versation !”’ 

Wherefore he lifted uppe hys voice & barked long 
& fiercely so thatte ye forest rang with hys deep 
yowls & ye Silent Dogge heard & admired greately. 

Butte presently a band of robber wolves broke 
forth from ye brambles by ye wayside & ate uppe ye 
Eloquent Dogge soe thatte naught was left of hymme 
butte ye echo of hys last fierce bark. 

Butte ye Silent Dogge had been overlooked inne ye 
deal. Yea, he was even thenne half a mile away, 
seratching ye dirt on ye back track & praying withinne 
hymselfe & thanking hys stars thatte he was born a 
poore conversationalist. 


(YE LESSON.) 


First Bite—Ye hasty word & ye black eye travel 
hand in hand with ye bloody nose. 
Second Wizzle—Men may fail to ruin thee with ye 


IT WAS A CURIOUS SORT OF BEING.” 
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straddle that little 
Pinto pony——”’ 

“So, I am a 
liar, am I?’ 
Billy’s eyes grew 
dark, and _ the 
hand holding the 
revolver at his hip 
gripped. 

** Which I take 
back, and beg par- 
don for saying. | 
didn’t mean that 
you was wholly a 
liar—but only in 
parts, only in 
parts. When you 
said there wasn’t 
a man on earth 
who could ride the 
Pinto you forgot 
McSorley ;_ that’s 
all.’’ 

‘*“Who the 
devil is McSor- 
ley? And what 
has he got to do 
with this Pinto ?’’ 
snapped out Billy. 

“‘Who the 
devil is McSorley ? 
Well, the devil 
knows better who 
McSorley is than 
MecSorley does 
himself. McSor- 
ley was a chap 
who was a gent in 
his day ; that was 
before the cruel 
world did him. 
See? But it was 
a long time ago, 
before he found 
out that the gen- 
eral run of humanity was soaking him in the neck for all 
he was worth. Then he threw up society as he found 
it. Since then he has become an outcast, so to speak. 
His best friend in all the world was a mangy little 
Pinto; just about like the cuss there you have been 
trying to straddle—but can’t. Jack, come here!’’ 

The calico pony came like a dog and squatted down 
upon his hind-quarters, and laid his head affectionately 
against the stranger’s shoulder. 

““McSorley trained the pony to get up with him 
seated on his back—just as Iam.’’ The Pinto rose 
with the speaker sitting astride. 

The cattlemen laughed at Billy, who only gritted 
his teeth under his inky mustache. 

““After McSorley was seated as I am now, he gave 
a little bit of a whistle like this. See? Then that jack- 
rabbit of a Pinto gets away —just as I get away—and 
something happens !’’ 

The stranger gave a shrill whistle, and the Pinto 
scurried like a rabbit for cover; he also disappeared 
in the darkness, leaving behind only the sound of his 
rapidly-flying hoofs. 

After Billy, the mustang buster, and the rest of 
the cattlemen reached for their wallets, which had hung 
in the tent, something did happen. How they finished 
out the drive I do not know. But I do know that the 
calico Pinto pony never browsed again among the 
broad-horns during that trip over the plains on the 
way to Kansas City. 


Dog ges ~ 


sword ; butte if thou talk, they have a weapon fur- 
nished by thyselfe whych wille pierce thee through & 
through. 
Third Sneeze—If thou hast anything to say, keep 
itte to thyselfe—if itte be notte goode. If itte be goode 
-keep itte to thyselfe. 


A Brilliant Russian General. 


ENERAL KOUROPATKIN, the Russian Minister 
of War, who recently visited Japan, is one of the 
most brilliant of the Czar’s servants. He has served 
with distinction in the Russian army, has a wonderful 
knowledge of Afghanistan, and is author of the plan 
of campaign that‘would be followed if Russia were 
to attack Great Britain’s Indian empire. His work of 
organization in the Russian army has been highly 
praised by experts. It is said that his recent progress 
through the far East was made with the object of pre- 
paring for eventualities in Manchuria. 
2 2 
DIGESTION’S greatest aid—Abbott’s—the Original 
Angostura Bitters. A ‘‘nip’’ before and after every 
meal gives appetite and helps digestion. —Abbott’s. 
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HEAVY LOAD FOR AN AUTOMOBILE—IT PULLS 
EIGHT AND ONE-HALF TONS UP A FOUR- 
PER-CENT. GRADE AT CANTON, 0. 

Rh. H. Keage, Ohio. 








PAIR OF YOUTHFUL TRUANTS ASTRAY IN 


DOLL NAMED BY MISS ALICE ROOSEVELT, AND WON IN A GUESS- 
ING CONTEST IN CHARGE OF MRS. GEORGE VANDERBILT AT Pi P oun peene. 
BILTMORE, N. C.—H. G. Spaulding, Massachusetts. Mies Neliie Contant. Indiane. 








«i 
« ¢ THE CAPTAIN OF THE “ JASPER.” 2 
al + 





(PRIZE-WINNER.) STRIKING PIC- 
TURE OF A BALLOON ASCEN- 
SION, WITH AN ACROBAT 
CLINGING TO A TKAPEZE, 
AT GENESEO, ILL. 
J. R. Stephenson, Illinois, 


: Pf 
)) by OUR LITTLE DARLINGS. 
Alexis Phelan, New York, 


Miss St. Luwrence, New York. 
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SALT LAKE DRYING UP—LARGE SECTION WHERE THERE IS NOW LEFT ONLY A SALT DEPOSIT.—Mrs. (’. Rh. Miller, Maryland. 


AMATEUR PRIZE PHOTOGRAPHIC CONTEST—ILLINOIS WINS. 
NOTEWORTHY EVENTS AND CHARMING SCENES WITNESSED OF LATE BY WATCHFUL CAMERA ARTISTS. 


(SEE OUR AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHIC ANNJUNCEMENT ON PAGE 3833.) 
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BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


By La Salle A. Maynard 











THE AIM. 


By CHARLES G. D. ROBERTS. 


““O Thou who lovest not alone 
The swift success, the instant goal, 
But hast a lenient eye to mark 
The failures of the inconstant soul, 


** Consider not my little wor th 
The mean achievement, scamped in act, 
The high resolve and low result, 
The dream that durst not face the fact. 


** But count the reach of my desire. 
Let this be something in Thy sight: 
I have not, in the slothful dark, 
Forgot the Vision and the Height. 


* Neither my body nor my sou! 
To earth’s low ease will yield consent. 
I praise Thee for my will to strive, 
I bless Thy goad of discontent.” 
From the “ Book of the Rose.” 
s 
N° LIVING American author holds a larger and 
surer place in the esteem of all lovers of good 
literature than Dr. S. Weir Mitchell, whose new book, 
‘* Little Stories,’’ is to be issued soon by the Century 
Company. While Dr. Mitchell is a versatile and most 
prolific writer, his publications numbering not less 
than one hundred and eighty-five, he has maintained a 
high level of literary excellence, and never fails to be 
original and entertaining. He will be remembered 
best and longest, probably, for his fiction, which in 
‘*Hugh Wynne’’ reached what may be regarded as 
the acme of his power in this direction ; but his sev- 
eral volumes of verse, his two children’s books, and 
his contributions to critical and scientific literature 
have each a merit of its own and genuine value. 
Dr. Mitchell numbered among the friends of his youth 
that other eminent physician and man of letters, Dr. 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, who was a frequent visitor at 
his father’s house in Philadelphia. It was from the 
genial author of ‘‘The Autocrat of the Breakfast 
Table’’ that Dr. Mitchell, just after he had entered 
upon the practice of medicine, received a characteristic 
bit of literary advice. In a moment of confidence the 
young doctor showed his friend the manuscript of a vol- 
ume of poems and asked ‘his advice about publishing. 
Dr. Holmes’s advice was not to publish them at all-—at 
least, not until their author was forty years old, when 
he might do so if he still thought well of it. The 
publication of the verses then would not help him as a 
physician, said Dr. Holmes, and professional success 
should be his first care. The young doctor had the 
good sense to accept this advice, and the poems were 
laid by for the sterner and more practical duties of 
medical practice. 
a 
UCCESS CAME first to Dr. Mitchell as a physician 
and later as a man of letters, and now in both pur- 
suits his fame has become world-wide. He seems to 
be, indeed, a living refutation of the saying that no 
man can serve two masters, for he has served both 
literature and medical science with unremitting ardor 
and devotion for many years, and has won equal fame 
in both. As an authority on nervous diseases he holds 
a first rank among the specialists of his time. Whether 
his literary service and experiences have been of value 
to Dr. Mitchell in his medical practice, we are not 
able to say; but it is certainly true that his experiences 
as a surgeon on the battle-fields and in the hospitals of 
the Civil War furnished him with the warp, if not also 
with the woof, frum which he has woven some of his 
finest poems and most delightful romances. One of 
his first and best short stories, ‘“The Case of George 
Dedlow,’’ which appeared in the Atlantic Monthly 
about 1868, revolved around the question whether the 
loss of a_ person’s 
linbs involves the 
loss of the victim’s 
individuality. The 
hero of the story, 
George Dedlow, had 
been deprived of 
both arms and legs. 
There was such an 
air of verisimilitude 
about this story 
that the reading 
public was led to 
Lelieve for some 
time that it was a 
relation of actual 
fact, and not pure 
fiction. 
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O BIOGRAPHY 
of the late 

Pope Leo, among 
F. MARION CRAWFORD, WHO 1s rre- the many announced 
PARING A BIOGRAPHY OF THE LATE for publication, will 
POPE LEO XIIIl.—Sarony. be certain to be 











written in as entertaining a style, or with so much 
sympathetic feeling, as the work in preparation by the 
novelist, F. Marion Crawford. The volume will ap- 
pear early next year, not only in English and Amer- 
ican editions but at the same time in editions in con- 
tinental tongues. It seems that the Pope, in 1897, 
gave Count Soderini a great quantity of documents to 
be used in his biography, and dictated much personal 
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DR. 8. WEIR MITCHELL, THE WELL-KNOWN AMERICAN AUTHOR. 


matter for the same purpose. Mr. Crawford has 
written his book with the collaboration of Count 
Soderini, and with the use of all the documents which 
the Pope gave to the latter. The book will be pub- 
lished by the Macmillan Company. 
a 
T IS an interesting circumstance that Robert Neilson 
Stephens, whose latest novel, ‘‘The Mystery of 
Murray Davenport,’’ has met with such a marked de- 
gree of popular favor, is, like Richard Harding Davis, 
Jacob Riis, E. W. Townsend, and numerous other of 
our younger American writers, a graduate from the 
school of practical journalism, his particular school 
being the Philadelphia Press—a journal, by the way, 
that seems to have fostered at one time and another 
an unusual number of budding geniuses, R. H. Davis 
himself being one of these buds that have since blos- 
somed. Not less than five members of the present 
staff of the Press, to our knowledge, have achieved 
more or less distinction in literature. Stephens aban- 
doned the reportorial field in the first instance for play- 
writing, and achieved his first success here in “‘ An 
Enemy to the King,’’ which had a run of popularity in 
1896, under the direction of E. H. Sothern. A Boston 
publisher was so much impressed with this play when it 
‘ame to that city that he induced Mr. Stephens to re- 
verse the usual process and turn the play into a novel, 
which he did with such gratifying results that he has 
devoted himself entirely to fiction ever since. Mr. 
Stephens has spent much of his time abroad during 
the past three or four years, chiefly in Italy and Sicily. 
a 
HAPPY MEMORIES of the delights of a book-loving 
boyhood are awakened by the appearance of a 
new edition from the Putnams of Bayard Taylor’s 
‘*Story of Kennett.’’ It so happened that this novel 
of Taylor’s was one of ten or twelve books that formed 
the total of the literary treasures to which the writer 
had recourse during an early period of his life, when the 
reading passion was so strong and insistent that even 
Young’s ** Night Thoughts ’’ and Pollok’s ** Course of 
Time,’’ which were included in the same “ library,”’ 
were eagerly devoured. As the only work of fiction in 
this little world of books, Taylor’s ** Story of Kennett ”’ 
was a well of pure delight, the story being read and 
re-read until its characters and scenery became almost 
as familiar and as beloved as anything in the real life 
of boyhood could be. And as we turn to the story now 
again in these later years we find the old charm there 

















AN OLD HOME AT KENNETT SQUARE, THE SCENE OF BAYARD 
TAYLOR'S FAMOUS NOVEL. 








still, the aroma still lingering about it that rightfully 
belongs to this sweet tale of village life in the old 
Pennsylvanian town. Thecharacter of Sandy, the out- 
law, how strongly that appealed to the boyish imagina- 
tion, offset as it was by the characters of other men 
and women of simple, homely lives, yet lives that were 
strong and true! Taylor was a man of rare genius, 
and wonderfully versatile. His reputation as a writer 
rests chiefly upon his sketches of travel, but he wrote 
poems that the world will not soon forget, and this one 
novel which fairly ranks with the best fiction that any 
American author has produced. 
7 
N READING the recent volume of Channing’s ‘‘ Dis- 
courses on War,’’ published for the International 
Union by Ginn & Company, of Boston, one can hardly 
fail to be impressed anew with the remarkable literary 
style as well as with the passionate earnestness, the 
cogent reasoning, and the noble sweep of thought 
which characterize all of the writings of this man, 
one of the greatest, most fearless, and mightiest in 
influence among the reformers and preachers of right- 
eousness in modern times. Hardly a page of this 
volume might not be cited as an example to the student 
of literary composition of exquisite grace, beauty, and 
clearness of expression, and that, too, of the simplest 
and most unstudied kind. When to these qualities of 
style are found united an equal beauty of thought, a 
love of truth that burns unceasingly like a vestal flame, 
and a gift of foresight, a clearness and breadth of 
vision such as few men of any land or age have pos- 
sessed, the result is a literary product that takes hold 
of the mind and heart of the reader with almost irre- 
sistible power. Channing, like every other advanced 
and fearless thinker, was misunderstood, hated, and 
condemned by the vast majority of his countrymen in 
his own day, only to be loved and revered at a later 
time, as Channing is now, as a great leader and 
teacher. He is still far in advance of the time 
in his views regarding peace and war, but that all 
thinking men will yet come to his position on this sub- 
ject, as they have already accepted most of his religious 
teachings once regarded as heretical and pernicious, 
is absolutely certain. It seems almost inconceivable 
that any open-minded man can read these ‘‘ Discourses 
on War ”’ and not be persuaded of the justice, unques- 
tioned sanity, and absolute righteousness of the views 
therein advanced. Surely the cause of peace and good- 
will among men and the principles of just, honorable, 
and fair dealing between nations have never found a 
more eloquent, powerful, and persuasive voice than 
they found in William Ellery Channing. Would that 
we had ten thousand preachers like him in the pulpits 
of America to-day ! 
o 
VOLUME on ‘‘The Cathedrals of Northern France’’ 
is announced for early publication by L. C. Page & 
Co., of Boston. The text is ky Francis Miltoun. 
Illustrations in pen-and-ink wash and monotone are 
contributed by Miss Blanche McManus. Miss Mc- 
Manus is now living in London, but spends much of 
her time on the continent, where these sketches were 
made. This volume is the first of a series which is 
projected to include the cathedrals of southern France, 
Spain, Portugal, the Rhine, and Italy. 
+ 


THE PROSPECTIVE and easy settlement of what 

has been believed by many to be an insoluble and 
never-ending problem, namely, the Irish question, will 
impart a degree of special timeliness and value to the 
Hon. Justin McCarthy’s little volume on “‘ Ireland and 
Her Story ’’’ (Funk & Wagnalls Company). Ina brief 
narrative the author gives a vivid and sufficiently 
comprehensive account of the Irish people and their 
struggle for liberty through the centuries. He is 
sympathetic and im- 
partial. Whether 
because of the lim- 
itations of his space 
or his desire to 
avoid awakening 
controversy, Mr. 
McCarthy passes 
the celebrated fig- 
ures of his story 
very swiftly in re- 
view, drawing them 
only in outline. 
But Mr. McCarthy 
is a master in 
graphic and _ pic- 
turesque narrative, 
and never under- 
takes any literary 
task that he does 
not carry out with 
skill, thorough- 
ness, and unques- 
tioned grace and 
power. 





























JUSTIN MC CARTHY, WHO HAS RECENT- 
LY WRITTEN A BOOK ON THE IRISH 
QUESTION.— Elliott & Fry. 
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SCENE 1 IN ACT IV. OF “ HEARTS COURAGEOUS,” 


The dramatization of the historical novel, at the Broadway.—Orrin Johnson, the star, in the centre.—Manz. 


HENRY WOODRUFF, ANNA LAUGHLIN 
. Who has made a personal success as As winsome Dorothy in the perennial 
MAXINE ELLIOTT Ben-Hur, at the New York, “ Wizard of Oz,” at the Majestic. JENNIE YEAMANS, 
Velntosh. Varcee 
In the new Clyde Fitch play, ‘* Her Own Way,” at the Garrick. is ia a Whose eccentric character, Hoozie Susie, is one of the hits of 
Marceau, ** Under Cover,” at the Murray Hill.—Chschering. 














AMUSING DINNER SCENE IN ACT Il. OF “ THE MAN FROM BLANKLEY’S,” IN WHICH CHARLES HAWTREY IS APPEARING AT THE CRITERION,— Hall. 


FALL DRAMATIC SEASON WELL UNDER WAY. 
SUCCESSFUL PLAYS AND HARD-WORKING PLAYERS THAT ARE AT PRESENT ENTERTAINING THE NEW YORK PUBLIC. 
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M ECHANISM 
OF AUTOMO- 
BILES. — Some- 
what peculiar 
conditions exist 
at the present 
time with ref- 
erence to the 
means for con- 
veying _ infor- 
mation about 
automobiles to 
those who are 
interested, but have no time or inclina 
tion to make a serious study of the 
subject. The difficulties are commonly 





sufficient practical knowledge of bicycles AT MILWAUKEE. 
was acquired during the period of their 

introduction. But bicycles never required to be un- States for the purpose of taxation thereon. This adds 
derstood mechanically in order to be used successfully. to the cost of the policy, and is one reason why insur- 
In fact, the less the average cyclist imagined that he ance agents do not seek automobile insurance. The 
had grasped the mechanical construction of his mount, 
the less apt he was to tinker with it, and the better 
he got along. With automobiles the case is much 
more complicated. The 
automobilist must under- 
stand the mechanism to 
some extent in order 
either to operate the ma 
chine or take care of it 
with any degree of suc- 
cess; and, what is most 
important, imaginary 
knowledge cannot take 
the place of real compre- 
hension without a_radi- 
cal curtailment of the 
pleasures and the utility 
to be derived from the 
machine. Popular appre- 
ciation of what is good 
and what is bad in auto- 
mobiles, as well as high 
skill in driving and care- 
taking, cannot, under ex- 
isting difficulties, be ex- 
pected as early as in the 
case of the bicycle; 
neither can the price re- 
duction which follows the 
adoption of routine meth- 
ods of manufacture be 
expected to materialize 
by leaps and bounds, al- 
though it is true that 
there always remains a 
possibility of building au- 
tomobiles at comparative- 
ly low cost by arresting 
progress and concentrat- 


Pictorial News Company 
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ing productive work on BRUCE CARTWRIGHT, A 220- CAPTAIN CHARLES D. RAFFERTY (IN CENTRE), OF YALE FOOTBALL 
some makeshift type of POUND HAWAIIAN, AND FA- TEAM, COACHING STUBBS AND BLOOMER, PROMINENT 
vehicle, and making the VORITE CANDIDATE FOR TACKLE CANDIDATES.—Sedgwick. 

public accept it, with its RIGHT GUARD IN YALE FOOT- 

acknowledged or con- BALL TEAM.~—Sedgwick. 


cealed shortcomings, as rate for a floater policy is usually from three and a half 
full value for the money asked for it. This has, in to five per cent. on the amount of the policy, and a 
fact, already been successfully attempted, and may be _ policy is seldom issued for more than one-third the 
considered as rather a clever method of meeting the value of the machine. These policies provide that the 
public’s expectations half-way. companies shall be responsible for loss or damage 
* wherever the vehicles may be within a certain terri- 

DIFFICULTIES OF AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE. Much _ tory, generally the Eastern States. For an ordinary 
of the difficulty 
which automobil- 
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policy the rate 
is from two and 
a half to five 
per cent., or 
about half the 
tota] valuation 
of the machine, 
according to 
the tariff on 
the _ building 
where it is 
kept. On ac- 
count of the 
high rates and the fact that insurance 
for the full value cannot be obtained, 
most automobiles are not insured. 





underrated, probably because most peo- - 4 
ple mentally associate automobiles with  j. g, wircHeLL, N. Y. A. C., WINNER OF THE HAMMER AND FIFTY-SIX-POUND WEIGHT-THROWING A NOVEL ATHLETIC PERFORMANCE. — 
bicycles, and remember how easily a CONTESTS AT THE A. A. U. NATIONAL CHAMPIONSHIP MEET HELD RECENTLY An athletic performance took place re- 


cently in Philadelphia in which an ath- 
lete swam a mile, walked a mile, and ran 
a mile in considerably less than an hour. This feat, 
while not calculated to become very popular, is novel 
and sufficiently meritorious to be included in the all- 
around athletic championship. A man who can swim 
a mile in 32:47, walk a mile in 16:13, and run a 
mile in 6:53 in successive periods, not taking out 
time for change of cos- 
tumes, is wel' fitted for 
many enduring things if 
called on in an emergency. 
It shows what can be done 
by a person in good health 
without any serious ef- 
fects. The man who ac- 
complished this feat 
showed no lack of athletic 
judgment when he rea- 
soned thus: ‘‘I think it 
would have been a _ bad 
plan to take the run or 
walk before swimming. I 
figured that if I had 
walked a mile fast, then 
ran a mile, I would hav« 
been more or less over- 
heated and _perspiring 
freely, while my heart ac- 
tion would have been 
quick, and to plunge into 
cold water in that condi- 
tion there is no telling 
what might happen. As 
it was, after the swim the 
other exercises increased 
the circulation, brought 
on free perspiration, and 
at the finish I felt in 
splendid shape.’”’ 
a 
Lou DILLON’s CLAIM 
TO DISTINCTION. —What- 
ever discussion was rife 





RALPH PARSONS’ KINNEY, as to the capabilities of 
YALE’S GIANT TACKLE OF the modern trotting horse 
LAST YEAR'S FOOTBALL compared with the old- 
TEAM, NOW BEING TRIED FOR time champions, Maud S. 


GUARD. — Sedgwick. in particular, must now be 


silenced in view of the 
great performances of that sterling little mare, 
Lou Dillon, breaker of Cresceus’s great record of 
2:02}, maker of the two-minute ~mark, and sup- 
planter of the eighteen-year-old figure, 2:08%, which 
Maud S. made to high-wheeled sulky, and which 
has been attempted by other harness prodigies, 
but without 








success. The 





ists experience in 
obtaining _insur- 
ance on their ve- 
hicles is due to the 
conflicting insur- 
ance laws of the 
various States. If 
a “* floater ’’ policy 


AL! oN AB ro 
is desired, which t 
will cover the ma- 


chine while tour- ’ " 
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ing as well as rs 
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when in storage, rN 
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it 1s necessary for 
the policy to make 
the rounds of a 
number of State 
agents, who by 
law are compe lled 
to report the issu- 
ance of the policy 








sulky Lou Dillon 
drew weighed fif- 
ty-two pounds, 
eight pounds more 
than that drawnby 
Maud S. when she 
established her 
record, The pres- 
ent queen’s ve- 
hicle was not 
ball-bearing, but 
of the old axle 
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i This 
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ance ofj Lou 
Dillon to old- 
style sulky in 
2:05 was made 
on the same track 
on which Maud S. 








to the insurance 
commissioners of 











went the mile in 


> sacuent UNITED STATES GOLF ASSOUIATION TOURNAMENT, ON EKWANOK COUNTRY CLUB LINKS, MANCHESTER, VT., PARTICIPATED IN BY QXFORD-CAMBKIDGE 2:08. 
a TEAM AND AMERICAN PLAYERS—JOHN L. LOW, CAPTAIN OF ENGLISH TEAM, DRIVING FROM FIRST TEE.—Photograph by Smith. H. P. BURCHELL. 
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DEVASTATION ON THE SHORE OF LAKE WORTH-——-BOATS DRIVEN UP ON LAND AND SMASHED, 
AND WOODEN PIERS SHATTERED. 


RAVAGES 


EVIDENCES AT PALM BEACH OF THE FURY OF THE STORM WHICH SWEPT THROUGH THE STATE, DESTROYING MILLIONS OF DOLLARS’ WORTH OF PROPERTY AND CAUSING A LOSS OF MORE THAN 


TWENTY LIVES. 


WEEKLY 














METHODIST CHURCH CAUGHT IN THE WHIRL OF THE TERRIFIC GALE AND PRACTICALLY 
DESTROYED. 


OF THE RECENT CYCLONE IN FLORIDA. 


Photographs by Albert Kaufmann. 


~ JASPER’S HINTS TO MONEY-MAKERS. « 


{NOTICE.—This department is intended for the 
information of the regular readers of LESLIE’S 
WEEKLY. Nocharge is made for answering ques- 
tions, and all communications are treated confiden- 
tially. Correspondents should always inclose a 
stamp, a8 sometimes a personal reply is necessary. 
Inquiries should refer only to matters directly con- 
nected with Wall Street interests. Subscribers to 
LESLIE’S WEEKLY at the home office, at regular 
subscription rates, namely, $4 per annum, are placed 
on a preferred List, e ntitling them to the early de- 
livery of the papers, and, in eme rgencies, to answers 
by mail or telegraph. Address ‘ Jasper,”’ LESLIE’S 
WEEKLY, 225 Fourth Avenue, New ork. 


HE COLLAPSE of the boom in Wall 
Street has been signalized by the 
complete disappearance and the utter 
rout of the underwriting syndicates, 
made up of big financial interests, in- 
cluding banks, trust and insurance com- 
panies, all of which made a mint of 
money while the Wall Street boom was 
at its height. It was the custom of big 
financiers in announcing the exploitation 
of a new enterprise, especially of an in- 
dustrial character, to state that a syn- 
dicate had been formed to *‘ underwrite ’ 
any part of the proposition that the pub- 
lic did not care to take up. Mr. J.P. 
Morgan was a leader in this sort of 
financing, and made it very profitable to 
himself, and particularly to his associates 
in the Steel Trust. But he played it 
once too often, and he stayed in the game 
a little too long. He is not alone in his 
discomfiture, because some of the brain- 
iest and brightest, not to say the wealth- 
iest, of his associates in Wall Street 
circles are in the same boat with him. 

A more colossal and impudent financial 
scheme than the United States Steel Trust 
was never put forth in this or any other 
country. With a billion of capital and 
$300,000,000 of bonds, and a $250,000,- 
000 syndicate behind it, it sprang into 
existence. All the paid financial writers, 
all the news dispatches at Mr. Morgan’s 
service, boomed the Steel-trust shares. 
Every man who went into the original 
enterprise with a few shares in Mr. Car- 
negie’s concern came out a millionaire, 
and, in a day, a new flock of wealthy men 
rose in the smoky city of Pittsburg, 
washed their grimy hands, put on boiled 
shirts, and made for the city of New 
York, and for Wall Street. They were 
born in Pittsburg, but they knew enough 
to take advantage of ‘the New York ap- 
petite for speculation and to feed their 
bundles of Steel common and preferred 
to the eager public, which followed in 
the trail of J. P. Morgan. 

Not satisfied with the first rake-off, 
ihe Morgan syndicate planned another. 
They sought a clean profit of $10,000,- 
000 through an exchange of preferred 
shares for bonds. Then the boom broke, 
the public began to appreciate the situa- 
tion, careful investors slid out of their 
Steel-trust possessions, and Mr. Mor- 
gan’s syndicate found itself obligated to 
do what could only be done at a loss. 
jut Mr. Morgan is resourceful. The 
syndicate’s contract expired on the first 
of October. It was extended by the 
Steel Trust—which means Mr. Morgan 
until July 1st of next year—nine months. 
None of the other stockholders knew 
about this extension. Mr. Morgan evi- 
dently thought it was none of their busi- 


ness, but it may be some of their business 
at the next annual meeting; and if they 
have the courage and enterprise which 
the stockholders of the American Ice 
Company and of some other corporations 
have shown at their annual meetings 
they will take the management of the 
concern into their own hands, in part at 
least, when next they are called together. 

I imagine that they will not be as ready 
to send in their proxies to Mr. Morgan 
as they were a year ago. 

Six months and more ago I advised 
gainst the purchase of the Steel-trust 
shares, and I was reminded, again and 
again, that the steel and iron business of 
this country was so prosperous that fac- 
tories were unable to fill their orders. | 
pointed out that there were many evi- 
dences that we had witnessed the height 
of our business boom and that, regardless 
of the report that the Steel Trust had 
more orders on its books than it could 
handle during a year, there was every 
possibility that the situation might change 
quite as suddenly as it had before. Since 
I made my first observations on this sub- 
ject the price of Steel common has fallen 
to about a half of its former figures, and 
the question I raised regarding the con- 
tinuance of dividends is being seriously 
considered by the trust officials them- 
selves. 

What is the situation of the Steel 
Trust? Weare told that the net earnings 
for the third quarter of this year, ending 
on the first of October, may show a de- 
crease of $2, 000,000 or more, traceable 
not only to the’closing of many of the 


plants, ‘‘some for repairs and a few for 
lack of orders,’’ but we are also told of 
the decrease in unfilled orders on the books 
in nearly every department of the con- 
cern, due to general curtailment in rail- 
road expenditures and in building opera- 
tions. Telegrams report that the Steel 
Trust has laid off 5,000 men in its Michi- 
gan iron mines, and that its docks are 
piled high with unsold ore. Is it a won- 
der that Mr. Morgan declines to discuss 
the question of a continuance of divi- 
dends on Steel common ? 

I say all this, despite the fact that the 
Steel Trust is able, as the Springfield 
Republican has recently shown, to main- 
tain prices of its commodities on a profit- 
able high plane. A_ well-known iron- 
master tells me that because of this 
advantage the Steel Trust can earn and 
pay dividends on its common, even in dull 
times. But against this stands the fact 
that the strike in the building trades and 
the increased wages in the railway world 
have both led to a general reduction in 
orders for new work in the two depart- 
ments of business which contribute per- 
haps the largest orders that the Steel 
Trust receives. Furthermore, if it once 
enters the minds of the American people 
that the Steel Trust is maintaining prices 
on a fictitious basis, the demand for the 
removal of the protective duties on the 
products of the trust will be so strong 
and emphatic that it will be irresistible. 
If the syndicate organized to sustain the 
bond-conversion scheme had expired on the 
first of October, and if the securities to 
which the members of the syndicate were 














ELLIS ISLAND, NEW YORK, ENTRY PLACE OF HOSTS OF 
IMMIGRANTS, VISITED BY THE PRESIDENT. 


CHIEF MAGISTRATE, COMING ASHORE DURING A FIERCE GALE TO INVESTIGATE METHODS AT THE 
IMMIGRATION STATION, GREETS AN ACQUAINTANCE.—LEFT TO RIGHT: COMMISSIONER- 
GENERAL OF IMMIGRATION SARGENT, SECRETARY LOEB, THE PRESIDENT, 
COMMISSIONER WILLIAMS.—G. J. Hare, Jr. 


entitled had been distributed among them 
at that date, as in the case of the United 
States Realty and Construction Com- 
pany’s syndicate, a still greater quantity 
of Steel-trust shares would have been 
thrown upon the market and the depre- 
ciation would have been — 
“S. S.,” North Homestead, Penn.: Four dollars 
received, and you are continued on ‘my preferred 
list for one year. 

“Laona,”” Fredonia, N. Y.: 1. Yes, considering 
the tremendous fallit has had, and the general 
lief that a favorable report will shortly be made. 
Some think the shares are being depressed so that 
they can be picked up before the report comes out. 
2. It Ll had a profit on my American Locomotive pre- 
ferred I would be inclined to take it and put the 
money away for investment in one of the most 
stable stocks or bonds I could find later on, in case of 
a general break. 8. Manhattan Elevated appears 
to be in demand whenever it approaches 130, and 
Missouri Pac ific around 90. 

*Banker,”’ Martin’s Ferry, O.: The number on 
your wrapper indicates the number of your paper, 
which always appears at the head of the first page, 
on the date line. Your subscription will expire with 
the number on the wrapper. 1. If we have any such 
depression as the country suffered in 1893 I do not 
believe Atchison common two years hence will be 
paying dividends. 2. St. Paul is regarded as too 
much of an investment security to justify short 
sales, even in such a market. Atchison common has 
been so generally sold short that there has been dan- 
ger of too much company on that side. 

.”’ Hagerstown, Md.: 1. All the New York 
traction companies owe enormous sums for arrear- 
ages of taxes. The Metropolitan is in the worst 
shape, the Manhattan next, and even Brooklyn 
Rapid Transit has nearly $2,000,000 charged up 
against it. Much of this is for the new franchise 
tax. The uniform decision of the courts in this mat- 
ter has been against the railroads, but the case has 
been carried to the United States Supreme Court, 
probably in the hope of securing delay. 2. M. K 
and T. shows asurplus for the past fiscal year equiv- 
alent to about 8 per cent. on the preferred. Gross 
earnings increased by about $800,000, and net by only 
$240,000. The rapid development of Oklahoma and 
the Indian Territory is ultimately bound to help 
this road. I would not sacrifice my stock if I could 
hold it. 

*B.,”’ Union Hill, N.J.: Continued on ene list 
for three months. 1. Ice common around 6 or 7 looks 
like the cheapest of the low-priced industrials, in 
view of the fact that only a little more than a year 
ago it was paying 4 per cent. dividends, and, even 
after dividends ceased, sold as high as 30. 2. The 
safer purchase of course would be the preferred, 
though you would get much less of it. From the 
speculative standpoint, the common would roll up a 
bigger profit on an advance. 3. Many speculators 
regard the prices of such stocks as Texas Pacific, 
M. K. and T. preferred, and Ontario and Western as 
quite low. It is impossible to tell how far the 
liquidation will continue. Large holders of some of 
these securities have been obliged to sacrifice them 
to protect other interests. Whether this liquidation 
is nigh complete or not may be questioned. Some 
authorities insist that it is. 

*M.M "Vermont: Kansas City Southern pre- 
ferred, according to its showing, is able to pay 
reasonable dividends. I have no doubt that but for 
the depression in the market, the road would have 
been taken in at a good figure before this by one of 
the leading Western lines. With that end in view 
and because of its large earning power, it was freely 
bought by prominent Western financial leaders. 1 
understand the recent pressure in the market has 
compelled them to unload many of their holdings, 
including much Kansas City Southern preferred and 
common, Until the liquidation is over, I] do not be- 
lieve there is much hope of a rise in this stock, 
and the chances in such a market are rather in fa- 
vor of lower than higher prices. It is unfortunate 
that you had not purchased the bonds instead of the 
stock, for they would have paid their interest 
charges and carried the smselve »s handsomely. 

*“Cheap,”’ Chester, Penn.: 1. Several industrial 
common shares, in the opinion of sharp speculators, 
are getting down to a point where they can be 
picked up, with chance of a handsome profit in case of 
a revival in speculation. We have a lot of indus- 
trials that have sold much higher and are now down 
apparently to bottom prices, including U.S. Leather 
common around &, though last year it ranged from 
10 to 15; Union Bag and Paper, which ranged last year 
from 11 to 18, and recently sold as low as 5, and Ameri- 
can Ice common, which formerly paid 4 per cent. divi- 
dends regularly, and which ranged last year from 9 
to 30, and has recently been selling at from 6 to 7. 
The fact that a little money will buy a good deal of 
these cheap shares makes them tempting to thuee 
who like the lottery of Wall Street. Of course they 
are not investments. 2. Brooklyn Rapid Transit 
last year showed little more than 1 per cent. earned 
on the stock. It is a scattered, expensive, inco- 
herent system, with possibilities in the future, but 
just now far off. 


Continued on following page, 
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A NEW COAL AND COKE COMPANY. 





UNUSUAL OPPORTUNITY. 





talization is very con- 
servative, and the con- 
nections, standing and 
experience of those most 
largely interested and 
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Jasper’s Hints to Money-makers. 
Continued from preceding page. 


“SS.” New York: The annual statement of Ches- 
apeake and Ohio did not fulfill all the expectations 
of those who have been booming the shares. The 
increased expenses were very noticeable. This is 
largely a coal road, and depression in manufacturing 
industries rust seriously affect its earnings, though 
the fact that Pennsylvania and Vanderbilt interests 
are said to control is regarded favorably by investors. 

“SS. S.."’ Massachusetts: 1. Nothing has been 
done with Bay State Gas except to involve it in 
greater litigation. 2. The glass stock is not known 
on Wall Street. 3. American Sugar is one of the 
close corporations regarding which the public is 
never frankly informed. Inside speculators take ad- 
vantage of their knowledge to buy and sell. How 
much it is earning, and whether it can continue to 
pay dividends at the present rate, I cannot say. 

“R..”’ Richmond, Va.: 1. The Denver and Rio 
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Stocks, Bonds, Grain & Cotton 


UPTOWN BRANCHES: 

28 W. 33D STREET, Opposite Waldort-Astoria, 
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3ooklets giving our successtul plan for realizing 
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“THIS BEATS NEW JERSEY” 
Charters Procured under South Dakota laws for a 
few dollars. Write for Corporation laws, blanks, by- 
laws, and forms to Puitie Lawrence, late Ass’t Sec’y 
of State, Huron, S. D., or Room K, 2oth Floor, 
Broadway, New York. 
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We are just completing the organization of a new Coal and 
Coke Company, in which are interested some of the best known 
coal and coke men in thee United States. 

The property is an exceptionally fine one, and will be devel- 
oped to the fullest extent and with the utmost dispatch. The capi- 


trip Sno 


responsible for the management of the new company are such 
as to make its success absolutely assured. 

Full particulars are ready, and we would like to hear from 
anyone who is, or may be, in position to become interested, and 
would appreciate the opportunity. 


JOHN A. BARNES, Treasurer, 
MITCHELL, SCHILLER & BARNES, 





Address personally, 


New York, N. Y. 








Grande showed a small increase in gross earnings 
during the last fiscal year and a decrease of $30,000 
in net. The surplus, after the payment of divi- 
dends, was almost nominal. I do not advise the 
purchase of the shares under the circumstances. 2. 
The speculative crowd which recently secured con- 
trol of the Rock Island issues a statement to show 
that it is not in hot water financially. The manner 
in which the stock has been permitted to drift at 
the mercy of Wall Street has led to an inference to 
the contrary; in fact, a great many persons have 
believed that some of the biggest financiers in the 
country have been gunning for the daring Western 
speculators who have taken Rock Island by the 
throat and are holding it pretty tight. Meanwhile 
it is a good stock to keep shy of. 

“P..”” Springfield, Mass.: 1. The asphalt trust, 
Con, Lake Superior, and U. S. Realty were all among 
the latest of the industrial exploitations, and had 
such preposterous capitalizations that no one was 
surprised at their failure. This does not mean that 
other industrial propositions have no real merit. 
The earnings of International Paper, American 
Woolen, Corn Products, American Locomotive, Na- 
tional Biscuit, and even of American Ice, as re- 
ported for the current year, show that there isa 
vast difference in industrials. 2. American Ice has 
about $13,000,000 preferred outstanding and about 
$23,000,000 common. The inventoried value of its 
real estate, ive, horses, boats, and equipment is in 
excess of the value of the preferred stock at present. 
The bonded debt is $4,000,000. It seems absurd 
to talk about the necessity of a reorganization with 
such an encouraging condition of affairs, and no one 
therefore believes that there ever was a basis for 
this talk. 

“S.,”’ Sante Fé, N. M.: 1. The greatest corn States 
in the Union, in the order of their productiveness 
last year, are Llinois, lowa, Nebraska, Kansas, Mis- 
souri, Indiana, and Ohio. The corn crop in Texas 
promises to be three or four times as large this year 
as it was last. lowa falls far behind last year’s pro- 
duction and so does Missouri, according to present 
estimates. 2. The shareholders of United States 
Steel, common and preferred, including the 28,000 
employés holding stock on a profit-sharing plan, 
aggregate nearly 100,000. This is three times as 
many stockholders as the Pennsylvania Railroad has. 
3. The demand for money to move the crops is ex- 
pected to continue until about the first week in No- 
vember, if it lasts as long as it did the preceding 
year. Indications are, however, that it will continue 
somewhat later. I donot look for cheaper money, 
therefore, this year, as there is always a heavy de- 
mand to carry accounts over the new year. If this 
proves to be the case, the liquidation in Wall Street 
is liable to continue for some considerable time unless 
it culminates meanwhile in a panicky break, which 
the banks are doing their best to avoid. 

“ Banker,”’ Dayton, O.: 1. The government bonds 
of the United States sell higher than those of Great 
Britain. While British consols have gone down to 
less than 90, United States government 2s are sell- 
ing considerably above par. Of course the fact that 
the latter are available for the use of national banks, 
as a basis of circulation and as security for govern- 
ment deposits, adds much to their value. 2. The de- 
cline in British consols indicates the scramble for 
money abroad. It also shows that American finan- 
ciers who have been borrowing extensively abroad 
will find it difficult to renew their loans; the 
recent extensive liquidation was in large part due 
to the fact that maturing loans abroad could not be 
extended. 3. The panicky condition of the stock 
market in Pittsburg coincident with the offer of 5 
percent. interest on savings accounts by some of the 
Pennsylvania banks is significant of the pressing 
demand for money in leading business centres of the 
United States. I see no signs of improvement, but 
rather of an increased stringency as winter ap- 
proaches. If this continues much further it must 
inevitably lead to panicky conditions in the stock 
market, and possibly to the worst that has been 
feared. 

Steel,”” Hudson, N. Y.: Mr. Morgan declines 
to make any statement regarding future dividends 
on Steel common. A director is quoted as saying 
that there is no probability of a reduction of the 
common dividends while earnings remain above 
$100,000,000, and this year he expects they will reach 
$125,000,000._ Another director is quoted as saying 
that some of the Steel-trust orders have been cane 
celed, but that no other steel and iron company in 
the country is receiving as many orders as it did last 
year. Prominent brokers interested in the Steel 
Trust state publicly that if the business of the coune 
try remains good, dividends on Steel common will be 
earned and paid, but if business is bad they will not 
be earned or paid. These brokers add that if Steel 
common can pay its dividends half the time the 
present price is cheap, and that if the preferred can 
pay 4 per cent. in lean years it is not dear. These 
are very different statements from those heard only 
a few months ago, when I ventured to predict that 
Steel common would soon be a non-dividend payer, 
and that it would be well to dispose of both the 
common and preferred at then-prevailing prices. 
Insiders then insisted that Steel-trust earnings were 
never larger and its prospects never better. Mean- 
while they were unloading their shares on a confid- 


| ing public. 
; A. R.,”’ New York : 1. Thestatement in the New | 
| York daily is obviously an error. The original stock 


syndicate in the Steel-trust matter divided a hand- 
some profit on a small investment, but it was nothing 


like $500,000,000 ; probably not one-tenth of that. A. 


year ago last spring a syndicate undertook to look 
| after the bond conversion scheme. The Steel Trust 
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proposed to issue $250,000,000 5 per cent. bonds forthe | 


retirement of $200,000,000 7 per cent. preferred stock, 
and for the purpose of raising $50,000,000 working 
capital. The stockholders were offered the privilege 
of exchanging pro rata, at par, preferred stock for 
the new bonds, and to subscribe in cash at par for 
the $50,000,000 set aside to increase the working 
| capital. To make the thing go, or at least to make 
the public believe that it would go, it was announced 
that an underwriting syndicate had been arranged 
for by Morgan & Co., and that it was to take $100,- 
000,000 of the bonds if the stockholders did not want 
them, and that it would pay for these bonds with 
| $80,000,000 preferred stock and $20,000,000 cash, or 
at the same rate as stockholders would be obliged 
to pay; but there was this important difference : 
the syndicate was to receive a commission of 4 per 
cent. on the entire issue of bonds, whether taken by 
its members or by the other stockholders. If the 
trust had offered this commission to the stockhold- 
ers it could have gotten along with the scheme a 
good deal better, but the inside syndicate, which has 
been milking the trust ever since Morgan organized 
it, wanted one more chance at the teat. It turned 
out that the stockholders hesitated to make the ex- 
change of a7 per cent. stock for a 5 per cent. bond, 
and the underwriting syndicate, which had an idea 
that it would not have to put up much money but 
would simply get the benefit of the 4 per cent. com- 
mission on the bond issue (which would have meant 
a gift of $10,000,000 to divide among the members), 
has been obliged to step in, put up its cash, and 
carry out its contract. As both the preferred stock 
and bonds have seriously declined, the syndicate 
finds itself in an embarrassing situation and facing 
a loss instead of a profit of $10,000,000. This will 
wipe out a small part of the profit that the original 
syndicate made, but the rest of the stockholders 
will shed no tears over that fact. Nothing has 
tended more to discredit Mr. Morgan’s influence and 
prestige on both sides of the Atlantic than the way 
in which he has exploited his magnificent and mis- 
leading steel and iron combination. 2. Excellent 
authority states that the American Ice Company, 
which reported a deficit of nearly $200,000 at the 
| close of last year, will be able to report at the close 
of this year not only a profit, but a profit large 
enough to almost completely wipe out a floating 
debt at the beginning of the year of over $1,000,000. 
If this can be done in such a cold summer as we have 
just experienced it looks as if the resumption of 
dividends on Ice preferred might be expected within 
another year. The delay in the report of the stock- 
holders’ committee, Iam also told, has been due in 
part to the difficulty this committee has found in 
obtaining free and full access to the company’s 
books, a difficulty which it is thought will be speedily 
overcome, 
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Life-insurance Suggestions. 


[NOTICE.—This department is intended for the 
information of readers of LESLIE’s WEEKLY. No 
charge is made for answers to inquiries regarding 
life-insurance matters, and communications are 
treated confidentially. A stamp should always be 
inclosed, as a personal reply is sometimes deemed 
advisable. Address ‘ Hermit,’’ LESLIE’S WEEKLY, 
225 Fourth Avenue, New York. ] 


| 
VERY ONE who is tempted to join 
one of the many fraternal associa- 
tions because they apparently offer in- 
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FINANCIAL AND INSURANCE. 


Spencer Trask & Co. 
BANKERS 
William & Pine Sts., New York 


Investment Securities. 


Members New York Stock Exchange. 
Branch Office, Albany, N. Y. 


INCORPORATED 1885 


The Real Estate 
Trust Company 


of Philadelphia 


S. E. CORNER CHESTNUT AND BROAD STREETS 


CAPITAL (Full Paid) . . . $1,500,000 
SURPLUS AND PROFITS. $1,300,000 





Solicits Current Deposit Accounts, 





allowing Interest. 





Collects Interest, Dividends, and Income 





Issues Policies of Title Insurance to Real 
Estate and Mortgages. 








PRANK K. HIPPLE, President. 


Which is the more valuable, your life, 
or your goods and chattels? The latter 
you are sure to insure ; that which gains 
them, your life—well, you didn’t think 
of it that way. 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE, 
921-3-5 Chestnut St., Philada. 


surance at a cheaper rate than the stand- | 


ard life companies, should bear in mind 
one vital and important fact, viz., that 
the annual cost of insurance in fraternal 
societies inevitably increases as the years 
go on and the member grows older, while 
exactly the reverse happens with the 
policy-holder in the regular life com- 
panies. In the latter case the premium 
either remains the same throughout the 
term of the policy or is diminished year 
by year according to the scale of divi- 
dends agreed upon by the contracting 
| parties. The point is of the utmost value 
. and importance to every one who con- 
| templates life insurance. The assess- 
ment plans offered by the fraternal orders 
may seem cheap and easy at the start, 
but like every other business proposition 
these must be judged in their entirety, 
both in their present and initial cost and 
requirements, and in what they promise 
and involve in the future. Gauged by 
this standard, their cheapness and desir- 
ability as against the policies offered by 
the regular life companies vanish into 
thin air. It is poor economy to invest 
money in any project where the risks 
and uncertainties equal, if they do not 
counterbalance, all the chances of suc- 
cess, and this is precisely the case with 
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anywhere, 

will suggest the 
aroma and the luxury 
of the idle East if you’rea 
smoker of 


Esyptian 
DEITIES. 


No better Turkish « 
Look for the signature of 


S. ANARGYROS 


‘igarette can be 


all the assessment insurance plans of 

which we have any knowledge. Let 

them alone, is our advice. 

“E.R. W.,”’ San Francisco : The dissolution of the 
United States Realty syndicate cannot possibly af- 
fect tiie stability of the two great insurance com- 
panies to which you refer. Their participation in it 
was toa very limited extent. 

“ Harry,”’ Davenport, la.: 1. A 20-year endowment 
at your age would seem to be the best and the cheap- 
est. 2. Don’t waste time or money on speculative 
insurance propositions from new companies which 
promise impossible things. You will get the great- 

| est satisfaction by taking a policy in one of the old 

| and well-established companies. 

““H.,”’ Holyoke, Mass.: The protest against the in- 
creased rates in the new plan of assessment adopted 
by the Supreme Lodge of the A. O. U. W. comes 
from about a thousand members of the order in Buf- 

| falo. They have appointed a committee to carry the 
matter into the courts if necessary. A large num- 
ber of members of the order have already been sus- 
pended for non-payment of the increased dues. This 
is another warning to the members of fraternal as- 
sessment associations, and I hope they will bear it 
in mind. 

*D.,”’ Lake City, Minn.: Your experience with the 
American Legion of Honor is precisely what you 
might have expected. It is similar to that to which 
the members of all other fraternal assessment asso- 
ciations have had to submit. The older the member 
the greater the risk, hence the desire of fraternal 
associations to get rid of older members as rapidly 
as possible. The easiest way to crowd them out is 
by increasing their assessments. If you are insur- 
able elsewhere, the safest thing for you to do, if you 
are in good health and with a good expectation of 
life, is to drop the assessment concern and take out 
a policy in the strongest company you can find. 
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four Dollars has been exhausted. 


Four Dollars 


ing Syndicate. 








Marconi 
Securities 
Advancing 


Owing to the heavy demand for the certificates of the Marconi Wireless Telegraph 
Company of America, the first allotment offered by us for 
We are now offering a second allotment for which 
applications will be accepted in blocks of twenty or multiples thereof, at par. 

Phis gives those who lost the opportunity to pure hase Marconi stock heretofore at 
a share to secure same now at FIVE, DOLLARS. 
the opportunity at omce, as Marconi Securities are advancing. 

If you desire further information before buying. we 
t) MUNROE @ MUNROE, Dept. 19, Broad Exchange 
Building, New York; (ali Building, Chicago ; 
Montreal ; 19 Congress Street, Boston, who are the Managers of the Marconi Underwrit- 
They can furnish you with copies of ++ The 
gives the latest news in regard to the Marconi Securities ; 


official publications, in book form, through them. They send them out gratis. 
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public at 


subse ription 


Improve 


would suggest that you write 


Canada Life Building, 


Marconigram,”’ which 


or you can get the Company’s 








Special Prizes for Amateur 
Photographs. 


ATTENTION is called to three special pictorial con- 
tests in which our readers may engage. A prize 
of $10 will be given for the best photograph illus- 
trating a horse show received at this office by Octo- 
ber 25th; a prize of $10 for the most attractive 
Thanksgiving Day picture furnished us by Novem- 
ber Ist, and a prize of $10 for the picture, sent in 
not later than November 25th,° which represents 
with greatest success the spirit of Christmas time. 
These contests are attractive and should call out 
many competitors. 

LESLIE’S WEEKLY was the first publication in the 
United States to offer prizes for the best work of 
amateur photographers. We offer a prize of $5 for 
the best amateur photograph received by us in each 
weekly contest, the competition to be based on the 
originality of the subject and the perfection of the 
photograph. Preference will be given to unique and 
original work and to that which bears a special re- 
lation to news events. We invite all amateurs to 
enter this contest. Photographs may be mounted or 
unmounted, and will be returned if stamps are sent 
for this purpose with a request for their return. All 
photographs entered in the contest and not prize- 
winners will be subject to our use unless otherwise 
directed, and $1 will be paid for each photograph we 
may use. No copyrighted photographs will be re- 
ceived, nor such as have been published or offered 
elsewhere. Many photographs are received, and 
those accepted will be utilized as soon as possible. 
Contestants should be patient. No writing except 
the name and address of the sender should appear on 
the back of the photograph, except when letter post- 





age is paid, and in every instance care must be taken 
to use the proper amount of postage. Photographs 
must be entered by the makers. Silver paper with a 
glossy finish should be used when possible. Mat- 
surface paper is not suitable for reproduction. Pho- 
tographs entered are not always used. They are 
subject to return if they are ultimately found un 
available in making up the photographie contest. 
Preference is always given to pictures of recent cur- 
rent events of importance, for the news feature is one 
of the chief elements in selecting the prize-winners. 
The contest is open to all readers of LESLIE’S 
WEEKLY, whether subscribers or not. 

N. B.—All communications should be specifically 
addressed to “ Leslie’s Weekly, 225 Fourth Avenue, 
New York.”” When the address is not fully given, 
communications sometimes go to “ Leslie’s Maga- 
zine”’ or other publications having no connection 
with LESLIE’S WEEKLY. 

Send for a free sample copy of The Amert- 
can Adviser the most reliable investment 
journal published. Full information con- 
cerning the many golden opportunities offered 
in mining, oil and industrial stocks, 

Fully illustrated: well edited; reliable; impartial. 

No investor should be without it. Write to-day. 

THE AMERICAN ADVISER, 
.S. Express Bldg., CHICAGO, 


Est. 11 years. feo | 





SUCCESS'* 


MINING STOCK INVESTMENTS 
CHAS. F. COLLINS, 962 Monadnock Block, Chicago. 


HOW TO ATTAIN IT. Address 





Jasper’s Hints to Money-makers. 
Continued from preceding page. 


*“G. F. P.,”” New York : Continued for one year. 
““H.,” Albany, N. Y.: Preferred for six months. 
“'W.,’’ Cleburne, Tex.: I do not answer inquiries 
regarding life-insurance. ; 
B., Cincinnati : Two dollars received. 
for six months. Change noticed. 

“T..’? Kenton, O.: Will make inquiries regarding 
the reliability of the savings banks and trust com- 
panies you mention. 

“R.,”’ Shiremanstown, Penn.: 1. Marsden is enor- 
mously over-capitalized, is thus far purely a specula- 
tion, and is a good way from a safe investment. 2. 
I see nothing in Dakota Calumet to recommend for 
investment. 

“J.,’’ Dimond, Cal.: I presume you mean the San 
Antonio and Aransas, not ‘““Arizona,”’ Pass 4s. The 
guarantee of the Southern Pacific ought to be good. 


Preferred 
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| on its part that will send it back again to the high 





if it is good, these 4 per cents are cheap around 70. | 


The difficulty with the Texas authorities over the 
over-issue of these bonds was compromised, at least 
so it was’announced. 

“B.,”” Dorchester, Mass.: One dollar received. 
Preferred for three months. 1. Con. Mercur was 
for a long time a dividend-payer and a profitable 
property. There is always uncertainty about such 


properties, however, and they must mainly have a | 


speculative quality. For permanent investment in 
such times a good railroad bond would be much bet- 
ter. You could always obtain your money if you 
needed it in an emergency. 

“W.M.,” Albany: 1. The bonds of the Virginia 
and Southwestern Railroad are indorsed, principal 
and interest, by the Virginia Iron, Coal and Coke 
Company. The net earnings last year were not 
very much above the interest requirements. It is 
a coal property, and in time of depression, especial- 
ly in the iron business, must suffer severely. 2. 
Erie common and Wisconsin Central common, in 
case of a serious slump. Both have good specula- 
tive possibilities. 

““N.,”’ Seattle, Wash.: 1. The police have recently 
made a raid on the officers of the C. E. Rand Com- 
pany, which used the names of such prominent per- 
sons as August Belmont, James R. Keene, and Wil- 
liam C. Whitney in its prospectus. This is a very 
cheap trick nowadays. 2. The closing cf all the 
business enterprises of the Con. Lake Superior, ex- 
cept its street railways, ferry, and lighting systems, 
signifies the desperate condition of the concern. It 
looks as if there would be little left out of the wreck 
for the stockholders. 
and have the satisfaction of putting some of the 
wreckers in jail. 

“F.,”” Watertown, N. Y.: While Colorado Fuel and 
Iron is a good earner, it is far from being on a divi- 
dend-paying basis, because of its neceesities for im- 
provements and extensions. The Rockefeller-Gould 
railroad interests are receiving an enormous tonnage 


They should at least combine | 


from this great iron concern, and they are more inter- | 


ested in the success of their railroad properties than 
in that of Colorado Fuel, hence they will probably be 
in no great haste to declare dividends on the latter. 
itis not impossible that they will prefer to divert 
the earnings as far as they can toward the payment 
of freight on their railways. For this reason, I am 
not advising the purchase of the iron shares at pres- 
ent. 
“M.,’’ Dayton, O.: Preferred for six months. The 
low-priced stocks you mention, like Texas Pacific, 
Wisconsin Central, Erie, and Corn Products com- 
mon, all have good prospects if bought at the lowest 
ebb. When that ebb shall have been reached no 
living man can tell. The safest stocks to buy are 
those which have had the heaviest declines, which 
are known to have merit, and which, on occasions, 
become speculatively very active. For this reason 
many have bought Leather common of late, hoping 
that some day there will be another burst of speed 


Limited,” 
ahead in point of speed. 


fast service with comfort. 


finest tram view ever 
kor ** Book of ‘Trains 


A. 


An urgent situation requiring your immediate presence in New 
York or Chicago can best be met by use of the ‘‘ 20th Century 
A little superior to any train in America, and particularly 
Pre-eminently a train for busy people, but 
may be used with equal advantage by any one wishing perfection of 
Runs daily, in each direction, between 


Chicago and New York 
in 20 Hours 


Over the LAKE SHORE & MICHIGAN SOUTHERN and NEW YORK CENTRAL ROADS 
Provides every convenience found in leading hotels. 


A BEAUTIFUL PICTURE 
signed will send a fine colored picture of this great train, set in a charm 
ing landscape, pronounced by persons who have examined it as the 
issued ; 


’ or travel information address 


20 Hour Trains 


figure of 40, which it reached when last exploited. 
Ice common, now about 6, last year sold as high as 31. 
Continued on following page. 


CIGAR RIBBONS 


Make Possible Some Exelusive and Attractive Creations in 


HOME DECORATIONS 


Enterprising Woman Has Remarkable Collection Which 
Is Now Offered For Sale in Small or Large Lots. 





This collection of cigar ribbons is unques- 
tionably without equal in the world; it repre- 
sents over one thousand different varieties and 
includes nearly every conceivable color and 
shade. Each ribbon is all silk, and to every 
woman who aspires to distinction in the way of 
exclusive home adornments this collection rep- 
resents an opportunity of a lifetime. Consider 
how many useful articles can be made from 
these ribbons: table covers, picture throws, 
mantel scarfs, kimonos, sofa pillows, portiéres, 
and many exclusive articles for den decoration. 
Send 25 cents for sample set of ribbons and 
helpful information about their making up. 
Helen Roycroft Co., 45 Pond bldg., Boston, 
Mass. 








Tour to the Pacific Coast. 


VIA PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD, ACCOUNT MEETING 
NATIONAL BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


ON account of the meeting of the National 
Bankers’ Association, to be held at San Francisco, 
Cal., October 20th to 23d, the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Company offers a personally-conducted tour to 
the Pacific Coast at remarkably low rates. 

This tour will leave New York, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, Washington, and other points on the 
Pennsylvania Railroad east of Pittsburg, Wednes- 
day, October 14th, by special train of the highest 
grade Pullman equipment. A quick run westward 
to San Francisco will be made, via Chicago, Omaha, 
Cheyenne, and Ogden. 

Five days will be devoted to San Francisco, allow- 
ing amiple opportunity to visit the near-by coast re- 
sorts. Returning, stops will be made at Salt Lake 
City, Colorado Springs, Denver, and St. Louis. The 
party will reach New York on the evening of Oc- 
tober 31st. 

Round-trip rate, covering all expenses for eighteen 
days, except five days spent in San Francisco, $190. 

Rates from Pittsburg will be $5.00 less. 

For full information apply to Ticket Agents, or 
Geo. W. Boyd, General Passenger Agent, Broad 
Street Station, Philadelphia, Penn. 





FREE; hard rubber barrel; 14 karat gold 
NAL PEN CO., Harrisburg, Pa. 















Be Your Own Dermatologist. 


THe Macic Hanpb 


A Modern Bezoar, or Madstone, for Developing the 
Muscles of the Face and Clearing the Complexion, 
A Marvellous Instrument Pertected by the World's 
Leading Dermatologist, for Self-Treatment and 
Beautifying the Skin, Sells on sight and applica 
tion, Send for particulars. 

Price, $2.00. Agents Wanted, 
JOHN HUMPHREY, 105 W. 72d St., New York, Inventor 
ef Magical Bezoar Soap and Cream. At dealers or by mail, 25: 
end 12 wrappers of either and I will send you a Magic Hand free. 





Tuapu-Mark, 














For 50 cents money or postage under- 


suitable for framing. 


Smitu, G. P. & T. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


A., 
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Miss]. M. Rumsey, Norwalk, © 

her sight restored alter years of blind 
ness by Dr. Oren Oneal, Chicago's 
noted on ulist, and no knife was use | 
The Oncal Disselvent Method 
cures Cataracts, scums, granulated 
lids, optic nerve diseases, and all 
other causes of blindness positively 
without injuryto the eye You can 
be cured at home. Dr. Oueal will ad 


vise you tree of charge if you tell 


him your eye troubles. Cross-eyes straightened—a new 
method—no knile, no pain—always successtul. Geo. 
Langston, Havre, Mont., cured. Read testimonials trom 
all parts of the world in illustrated book 


on eye absolutely FREE 
OREN ONEAL, M. D., Suite 157, 52 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


liseases which is sent 












IN FALL 


is a Boon for All 


SCIENCE DEVISED IT 

EXPERIENCE PERFECTED IT 

PRUDENCE PRESCRIBES IT 
Easily excels and easily outlasts 
any other underwear made, Is 
therefore your best economizer, 
asit saves bothhealthand money, 


lilustrated Catalogue Free. 


D-. Jaeger’s S. W. S. Co.'s Own Stores 


NEW YORK: 306 Fifth Ave., 157 Broadway 
BROOKLYN: 504 Fulton Street 
BOSTON : 230-232 Boylston Street 
PHILADELPHIA: 15:0 Chestnut Street 
CHICAGO: 82 State Street 


AGENTS IN ALL PRINCIPAL 





CITIES 














20000000 


wanna oy UINSENG 


“Can be marketed annually in China,” writes U. 8. 
Consul Johnson from Amoy,China. Entire Chinese 
pulation, 400,000,000, uses it for medicinal proper- 
es. Big demand, smallsupply. Bea Ginsen 
ower! Easily grown. Profits so immense tha 
rue statements seem falsehoods. One acre of 
4-year old Ginseng is worth 0,000—this is a con- 
servative statement. andy any where in the U. 8. 
and Canada. Wesell cultivated roots anc 
tratified ed, $10 to 80 worth, pore ly care 
for. will yield a small fortune, Send 4e for 55-page 
Book on sherman easily-enrned profit In Ginseng and 
copy of magazine, “ The Ginseng Garden.” 


CTIINESE-AMERICAN GINSENG € 


i) ee SO Bee 





Don't ruin your stomach with 
alot of useless drugs. Our meth- 
od is pertectly sale, natural 
scientific. It strengthens the 
heart, allows you to breathe 
easily and takes off Double Chin, 
Big Stomach, Fat Hips, ete. 
Send your name and address to 
the Hall Chemical Co., 275 Hall 
Suilding, St. Louis, Mo., for Free 
Nostarving. No Sickness. ~ It reduces 
and is perfectly harmless 





trial Treatment. 
weight from 5 to 15 Ibs. 


ASTHM 


amonth, 


Cured tostay CL RED. 


Health restored. 
BOOK 235A Free, 


Dr. Mayes, Buffalo, N.Y. 





SPENCERIAN 


PERFECT 


Steal Pens 


USED BY EXPERT AND CAREFUL 
PENMEN FOR NEARLY FIFTY YEARS 
Sample card, 72 pens different patterns, 
will be ue 
postage stamps. Ask for card 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO. 
349 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 














PUBLISHERS, 
PRINTERS AND 


LITHOGRAPHERS P@pers us 





SAVED FROM BLINDNESS | 


| Pacific coast. 


| its commodities. 
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Pushing on the Pan-American 
Railway 
SP 


y) 








X-SENATOR HENRY G. DAVIS, who | 


has done so much to promote the 
idea of the Pan- 
American rail- 
way, must be 
gratified to 
know how well 
the project is 
being support- 
ed by the va- 
rious South 
American gov- 
ernments, and 
also the prog- 
ress that is 
being made in 
building the 
links which ul- 
timately will 
make _ possible 
the journey 
from New York 
Buenos 
Ayres by rail. 
Attention has 
been newly 
directed to the subject by the arrival 
some time ago in the Argentine Republic 
of Mr. Charles M. Pepper, the United 
States railway commissioner, who was 
appointed by President Roosevelt to 
visit the different countries and report 





CHARLES 


M. PEPPER, to 
Pan-American railway commis 
sioner, who is pushing the great 
project in South America. 
Parker. 


the result of his observations. Com- 
missioner Pepper left Washington in 
April. Before reaching Buenos Ayres 


he had visited Peru, Chili, and Brazil, 
and conferred with the responsible of- 
ficials of the various governments. 
Everywhere he found a reawakened in- 
terest in the project, and a willingness 
to co-operate. 

The idea is that each country within 
its own borders shall follow a policy of 
encouraging the building of a trunk line 
which will be part of a main intercon- 
tinental system north and south, follow- 
ing the general trend of the Andes. 
Branches and feeders are also an impor- 
tant element in a broad conception of 
this kind, and for this reason Brazil and 
the countries similarly situated are as 
much interested as those lying along the 
Brazil in particular has 
its plan well matured. The improved 
political relations among the different 
South American countries have been 
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Jasper’s Hints to Money-makers. | 


Continued from preceding page. 


* Willis,”” Washington : 
concern. It has no relation 
lawyer c ould advise you best. No stamp. 

“L..”” Lineoln, Neb.: The District of Columbia 
3.658 are due in 1904. Interest is payable in Feb- 
ruary and August. The bonds have been selling at 
a 120. 

Y. Z.,”"” Wyoming : 
the , AS om Finance and Mortgage Company into 
involuntary bankruptcy were H. C. Quinby, 74 
Broadway, New York, and William H. Jackson, a 
former judge of the oy ged Court of Ohio. 

*Steel,”’ Newark, It is evident that the 
Steel Trust must, sooner Or later, reduce the prices of 
The recent attempt to sustain the 
price of billets was opposed by some independent 
manufacturers in the pool, who declared that, in 
view of the slackening trade, concessions must be 
made, or foreign importations be invited. 

“Mm.” St. Paul: The Minneapolis-St. 


I know nothing of the 
to Wall Street. A 


Paul and 


| Sault Ste. Marie railroad reports an increase in gross 


and | 


earnings during the past fiscal year of a million dol- 
lars and in net of only $230,000. The increased cost of 
materials and labor caused the diminution in 
profits. All the railways are feeling this situation 

the Chesapeake and Ohio, for instance, last year 
reported that the cost of fuel had increased its ex- 
penses_ by nearly half a million dollars, and that the 
coal miners’ strike caused a loss in earnings of over 
a ay and a half. 

’ Providence, R. L.: 1. Strong indications are 
wale ets of aslackening of orders for anthracite 
coal. A recent dispatch announced the closing of 
seven collieries by the Pennsylvania Railroad Com- 
pany, and the dismissal of 20,000 employés, men and 
boys. The Reading is also restricting production. 
Heretofore the coal roads have been overburdened 
with business. It looks asif their earnings would not 
continue to show such decided improvement. 2. 
Westinghouse earnings increased during the last fis- 
cal year by about $600,000. I do not think a sufficient 
allowance is made for 2 eM da th on by this company. 

“C.,”’ Hartford, Conn.: 1. Every sign indicates 
that the repeated rumors regarding the purchase of 
Atchison by Union Pacific, Rock Island, Pennsyl- 
vania, and other leading interests, are intended 
simply to sustain the price of Atchison shares. 
Heaven knows they needit. 2. The haste with which 
the United Fruit Company announces an extra divi- 
dend of 1 per cent. suggests to the Street that there 
is necessity for supporting the stock, and that its 
tendency will be downward. 3. The admission that 
there is a large falling off in the business of the Gen- 
eral Electric justifies what I said months ago re- 
garding its outlook. I would take my profit. 

“S.."" Norfolk, Va.: 1. The shrinkage in our mer- 
chandise exports for August brought the excess 
over imports for the month down to the lowest 
figures recorded in ten years. The cotton corner and 
the high prices of grain had something to do with 
the situation, but it is not healthy. 2. The decided 

{ decline in the iron business is again indicated by 


; conditions may continue in the iron trade. 


The attorneys who threw | 


favorable to Commissioner Pepper’s 
mission. The Argentine Republic, Chili, 
and Brazil all have been celebrating 
festivals of peace and concord, and their 
good feeling in itself is an incentive to 
strengthening their relations by enlarg- 
ing the facilities of intercommunication. 
This is a justification of Mr. Andrew 
Carnegie’s expressed conviction that the 
Pan-American railway will be the guaran- 
tee of peace on the American continent. 
But there is also commerce to sustain it. 
Ex-Senator Davis takes the practical 
view that railroads are built for the 
traffic they develop, and that there is 
traffic enough capable of development 
to make railway communication between 
the United States and the most distant 
countries of South America a commer- 
cially feasible project. 

Commissioner Pepper arrived in Ar- 
gentine at a time when the existing rail- 
ways, which are chiefly owned in Lon- 
don, were being amalgamated, and also 
when a marked impetus had been given 
to further railway business. He was 
given a special audience by President 
Roca, to whom he was presented by Mr. 
Ames, the acting minister of the United 
States. The Argentine government has 
a progressive railway policy, and Com- 
missioner Pepper was afforded practical 
evidence of its sympathy with the Pan- 
American idea, for it is pushing the ex- 


tension of its system to the borders of | 


the neighboring republic of Bolivia. 
When the international survey was made 
a few years ago it stopped at the north- 
ern limits of Argentine, because that 
country had made its own survey from 
Jujuy, the terminus of the present lines, 
to Bolivia. Now the actual construction 
is to be pushed. The importance of this 
lies in the fact that when the Argentine 
system reaches the boundary the stimulus 
will be felt in Bolivia, and the construc- 
tion continued until La Paz and Buenos 
Ayres are joined by rail. 
the complete system are well advanced. 


The plans for | 


Commissioner Pepper went from Ar- | 


gentine overland through Bolivia along 
the proposed Pan-American route to 
Peru, intending to remain for some time 
in the latter country, which has taken a 
long stride forward in its railway proj- 
ects. 


the closing of the steel-rail mill of the Con. Lake 
Superior Company for the rest of the winter. 3. 
General Manager Swank, of the American Iron and 
Steel Association, now publicly admits that the boom 
in the iron trade, which began in 1899 has ended. 
He still believes, however, that fairly prosperous 
I hope 
80, ,too. 

*M.,”’ Schenectady : The weakness in B. R. T. 
and in Metropolitan Menation is the natural result 
of over-speculation in shares that have been largely 
controlled by speculative pools. I never could see 
how B. R. T. was worth the high prices at which it 
has been selling, in view of the fact that it never 
has earned or paid a dividend. The franchise is 


| valuable, but a large amount of money is needed to 


put the road in condition to handle its enormous 
traffic. It is said that new interests are about to be 
invited to putup this money on some sort of a plan 
that will be comprehensive enough to safeguard the 
property. Considering its high price in the past, 
B. R. T. has looked cheap recently, but only insiders 
can tell when it is a purchase. 2. I do not regard 
Metropolitan Traction with favor above par. 

_ 3 Burlington, Vt.: 1. I doubt the truth of 
rumors concerning the absorption of B. R. T. by 
Standard Oil interests, or the probability that B. R. 
T. will be taken into a local traction combination on 
very favorable terms. 


Standard Oil interests are | 


not looking for more trouble, and new combinations | 


are not profitable at this juncture. 
able that B. R. T. 
selling value. 


It is more prob- 
is now getting down to its real 
The disclosure that it does not own 


its magnificent new power-house, but that this and | 


a large number of its new cars belong to the T'ransit 
Development Company, is very suggestive. 2. South- 
ern Railway showed an increase of about a half 
million in net earnings during the last fiscal year. 
The giowth of this property is the result of the 
splendid prosperity of the South. The shares look 
high enough on the basis of present earnings. 
Continued on following page. 


In many cases of Asthma Piso’s Cure for Consumption 
gives relief that is almost equal to a cure. 


A Temperance Zealot. 


‘*Mrs. Nibbleton is a great temper- 
ance woman, isn’t she ?’’ 
“Yes. She hardly speaks to me since 


I gave her a recipe for cake, in which one 


of the directions was to take a wineglass- | 


ful of milk.’’ 


Don’r be 
Champagne, 
Dry. 


cold bottle otf 
Imperial Extra 


cross, 


cheer up 
and i 


let it be 


on a 
Cook’ s 


Tue Sohmer Piano is recognized by the music-loving 
public as one of the best in the world. Visit the ware- 
rooms, Sohmer Building, 170 Fifth Avenue, before buy- 
ing elsewhere. 
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EAY DE QUW1. 


HAIR TONIC 
THE BEST HAIR RESTORER 
A POSITIVE DANDRUFF CURE 


A hair-dressing for every person af resinemeng 
SOLD EVERYWHERE . 


ED. PINAUD’S LATEST PERFUME 


BRISE EMBAUMEE VIOLETTE 


Considered by connoisseurs as the nearest 
approach to the living violet ever known. 
Baccarat bottle, #2. 2-oz. Baccarat bottle, #4 
ED. PINAUD’S AMERICAN OFFICES 
PINAUD BUILDING, NEW 


l-oz. 


ED. YORK 


LOOK FOR THE NAME 


CARL H.SCHULTZ /! 
_— 


THE NAME CARL H. SCHULTZ ON 
ALL MINERAL WATERS |S A GUARANTEE 
OF ABSOLUTE PURITY /— 


ARTIFICIAL 
VICHY 
SELTERS 
CARBONIC 
and CLUB SODA 
The Standard for 
40 Years 
430-444 Ist Av.,N.Y, 
Tel. 3420 Madison 





Few people know the 
comfort and beauty of 
perfect natural skin. 


Have you used Pears’ 
soap ? 


Sold all over the world. 


DEAFNESS f¥R=®-: 
hearing send me 

case. I will intorm you now it ci an 

expense, L. 


144 Weat fosin St., 


GINSENG 


out the U.S. and Canada. 
thousands of dollars’ worth, 
Send four cents for postage 
tells all about it. 

MebDowell Ginseng 


LAKEWOOD 


“Among the Pines of New Jersey” 


you have defective 
a history of your 
be restored at small 
JORDAN, 
New Vork City. 


$25 000 made from one-half acre, 
The most valuable crop in the 
world, Easily grown through 
Room in your garden to grow 
Roots and seeds for sale. 
and get Booklet A-M, which 


Garden, Joplin, Mo., U.S. A. 








90 Minutes 


FROM 


NEW YORK 


Reached 
by the 2 








New Jersey Central 


wo 


FASHIONABLE HOTELS 
PERFECT CUISINE 
POPULAR PASTIMES 


vo 


Descriptive Book upon appli- 
cation to C. M. BURT, General 


| Passenger Agent, New York. 








Desiring paper of superior exccllence and usttentin can secure it of the makers of the 


ed in the various publications of THE JUDGE PUBLISHING COMPANY. 
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are 
SAFE 


The Blue 
Label 
Proves It 


Pasted on 
every piece of 
the zenuine 








Contains No Poison 


inthe enamel. If substitutes are offered, write 
us. Booklet Free. Sold by leading Department 
and Housefurnishing Stores. 


LALANCE ; JK x C 
a New York, “Boston chieagooe” 
VISITING 
CARD Post 


1 O O paid 35 

Correc t styles nnd sizes. Order filled day received. Booklet 
Card Style’ FREE! Also business and professional 
cards. WEDDING INVITATIONS and ANNOUNCEMENTS 


E. J. SCHUSTER PTG, & ENG. CO., DEPT, ST. LOUIS, MO. 





















































A TRIP TO 
CALIFORNIA (mud 


If you have the time, there is no 
reason Why you should not enjoya few 
Weeks or months amongst the flowers 
und oranges in California this winter, 
because the expense will not inter- 
fere with such a plan, 

You can get excellent board out 
there for from $7 a week up, and we 
cin tell you how if you will send fora 
copyof our “California Folder,” which 
tells all about the country, the hotels 
ind boarding houses. It contains a 
big map of the state, too. 

You can go to California via the 
Most interesting route, in perfect com- 
lort and safety, all the way in charge 
of trained official of our company, if 
you will join one of our personally con- 
(lucted parties which leave every week 
from Boston, Chicago and. St. Louis. 

Drop me a postal and I will send 
—— information about these 
WITTIES, 
gy tadreee P.S. EUSTIS, Pass’r Traffic Manager, 

B. & 9. Rv Co.. 209 Adams St , Chicago, AA 
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LESLIE’S 


There is 
no biliousness 
in old beer 


The beer that makes you bilious 


is what we call a “green beer.” It 
is beer that is marketed too soon 
—that is insufficiently aged. 


Westore Schlitz Beer for months 


in refrigerating rooms, and this 
fact requires a storage capacity for 
425,000 barrels. 


We keep it there until it is well 


fermented. That adds to the cost, 
of course. That is why some beers 
are shipped green. 


We are 
that careful 
all through 


Careful about materials — about 


cleanliness. 


So careful that we filter all the 


air that touches Schlitz Beer. 


And when it is bottled and 


sealed, we sterilize every bottle. 


Your doctor will tell you to 


drink Schlitz Beer, rather than 
common beer; and it costs you no 
more than the common. 


Ask for the brewery bottling. 
| 


Jasper’s Hints to Money-makers. 
Continued from preceding page. 


“Vv...” Albany: Will make inquiries. 

*P.,”” Brooklyn, N. Y.: The firm stands well. 

“J. R.S.,”" Brooklyn: Preferred for one year. 

““R. R. T.,”’ St. Louis: Thanks for information. 

““Onward,”’ Syracuse: I do not find you on my 
preferred list. 

“xX. X. X.,"’ Massachusetts: If the statements 
regarding the earnings and prospects of American 
Ice are correctly given you will ultimately find it 
profitable to exchange your Steel common for Ice 
preferred. They sell at about the same price. 

* Watkins,”’ Massachusetts: 1. In the long run, I 
am inclined to believe that you would make money 
by the swap. You would get a great deal more of 
Ice common, and, if it had a rise, would inevitably 
make a handsome profit. Your loss certainly could 
not be heavier. 2. While Steel common, if the divi- 
dends should cease, would not be worth any more than 
American Ice common, though it is now selling for 
three times as much, still it is possible that the 
Morgan crowd may find it necessary to continue the 
payment of dividends, and in that event short | 
sales would be dangerous for the present. 3. It is 
always bad policy to sell first-class dividend stocks 
short. | 

“F..”’ Apalachin, N. Y.: 1. Erie prior lien 4s, At- 
chison general 4s, U. P. first 4s, U. P. converti- 
bles, and S. P. 4s are all good bonds, especially the 
U. P. first 4s. This does not mean that under the 
pressure of tight money they may not sell lower. 
Northern Pacific 4s, Norfolk and Western consoli- 
dated 4s, M., K. and T. first 4s, and Manhattan con- 
solidated 4s, especially the last mentioned, are good 
bonds. 2. I see no benefit in the purchase of gov- 
ernment bonds in preference to railroad bonds for 
permanent investment, except that the former are 
the better security, but they yield very small re- 
turns. 3. Bonds are a good deal better to buy at 
such a time than cheap stocks like Ontario and 
Western, Erie common, T. and P., and Southern. 
Of this list Texas and Pacific, on the basis of capital 
and earnings, makes perhaps the best showing. 4. 
I see nothing in the prospects of U. S. Steel, either 
common or preferred, to recommend their purchase. 
I would rather buy the bonds. It may be that the 
Morgan syndicate, in manipulating the stock-con- 
version scheme, will find it convenient or necessary 
to go into the market and pick up the preferred 
stock for exchange into bonds, and that if it can 
complete this programme it may put the preferred 
and the bonds both on a better footing. Every one 
is beginning to realize that the boom in the iron 
market has passed, and conditions now indicate a 
much smaller output, lessened earnings, and smaller 
5. Neither Ontario.and Western nor South- 
ern Railway common has much prospect of a divi- 
dend. Ultimately the former ought to make the 
better showing. 


NEw York, September 24th, 1903. JASPER. 


“ PISO’S CURE FOR wb 
$ URES WHERE ALL ELSE FAILS. on 
a Best Cough Syrup. Tastes Good. Use Fe 

in time. Sold by druggists. 
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DR. R. MARAGE OPERATING HIS CURIOUS TALKING-MACHINE. 


~The Sketch 


A Wonderful Machine Which Talks 


ONSIDERABLE INTEREST is being 
evinced in Paris in a talking-ma- 
chine invented by Dr. R. Marage, a lead- 
|ing member of the French Academy of 
Medicine. The contrivance reproduces 
accurately the sounds of the human voice 
by a mechanical process, a system of 
vibration, without a word being spoken 
by a human being. Five plaster heads 
representing the vowels a, e, i, 0, u, are 
attached to the device, and each has in it 
a perfect model of a person’s mouth, 
with teeth and pliable lips. Sirens are 
fitted to these dummy mouths and air 
currents are driven through the latter by 
the machine, thus producing the voice 
sounds. By an ingenious arrangement, 
also a part of the machine, the vocal 
cords of a singer may be seen reflected in 
a mirror, and their action may be traced. 
It is found that as the note gets higher 
the opening between the cords becomes 
smaller and it is almost closed when the 
top note is reached. The size of the 
aperture decreases as the force of the 











PRESIDENT 


air current increases, and increases as 
the current weakens. Dr. Marage has 
discovered that steam sirens on ships can 
be so constructed as to utter phonetic 
syllables which could be used as an in- 
ternational alphabet. 


Reduced Rates to Baltimore. 


VIA PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD, ACCOUNT MEET- 
ING OF THE SOVEREIGN GRAND LODGE oF ODD 
FELLOWS. 


For the annual session of the Sovereign Grand 
Lodge of the Independent Order of Odd Fellows at 
Baltimore, Md., September 21 to 26, the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Company will sell round-trip tickets to 
Baltimore, at greatly reduced rates, from all sta- 
tions on its lines east of and including Pittsburg, 
Erie, and Buffalo. 

The rate from Pittsburg will be $9.00, from Al- 
toona $7.49, Erie $12.00, Williamsport $6.33, Buffalo 
$11.00, Canandaigua $9.70, Elmira $8.50, New York 
$6.30, Newark, N. J., $6.10, Reading $5.15, Wilkes- 
barre $7.05, Dover, Del., $3.90, with corresponding 
reductions from all other points. 

Tickets will be sold on September 19, 20, and 21, 
good for return passage leaving Baltimore until 


September 28, inclusive. 

Tickets via Philadelphia permit stop-over within 
limit, if deposited with the ticket agent at Broad 
Street Station. 


HENRY B HYDE 
POUNDER 
r : 
JW.ALEXANDER ps 4 











Like leaves 


Vow preer 


FALLING LEAVES 
warn us that winter-time is fast 
approaching. And we prepare for it. 
But how about the winter-time of 
life? When the winter of your life 
approaches, will it be bare and cheer- 
less as that of the tree stripped of 









its leaves? 


An adequate Endowment policy in 
the Equitable makes a sure pro- 
vision for your maturer years — 
and meanwhile will protect your 


family. 





Vacancies for men of character to act a representatives 
Apply to GAGE E. TARBELL. 2%° Vice President 

















For full information fill out this coupon, or write 






























Please send me 





Pee 


THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
of the United States 


120 Broadway, New York. 


information regarding an | 


Dept. Ne 
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CF 
SHE WASN’T USE) TO A COZY CORNER, 
iA 
Her Aunt Puasne—‘*] see that the piHers on yer sofér-bed was all slammed 
around, so | thought I'd tidy up a bit fer yours 

ished 3 
Established 1823. 

That’s All! 

tHE WILSON DISTILLING CO, 
Baltimore, Md. 


Se 6088 BOBO 
LIST OF THE HIGHEST 


HONEST FLAVOR GRADE PIANOS 


and perfect purity are 
round in 


GREAT 
WESTERN 
CHAMPAGNE 






American champagne 


which should find it es- 
pecial favor as Compared 





THE “SOHMER” HEADS THE | 


The New York Com- S oO h mer B u i 1 d i ng, Only salesroom 
mercial Journal says: in Greater New 
“There is one merit in 5th Ave., cor 22d St. York, 


| the State of New York 





$ 
4 


| 
Grok Polen | 


hme at, ~ Pasa Paris Expo- 

=<@o 7 PLEASANT VAL-@ | 

! , i LEY WINE CO., 
RODE 20400008 


with the French. It 
makes and carries its 
own honest flavor, where- 
asthe French champagne 
has N@ flavor until it ts 
added through the me- 
dium of other liqueurs at 
the end of the fermenting 
process, In other words, 
French flavor = is 
», the American is 


Improved 


BOSTON 
GARTER 


THE STANDARD 
FOR GENTLEMEN 


ALWAYS EASY 


“MME The Name “BOSTON 
GARTER” is stamped on 


every loop— vil | 


The 
- 


fy BUTTON 
Cc 


LASP 


Lies flat to the leg—never| 
Slips, Tears nor Unfastens 
ample pair, Silk 50c., Cotton 

25c. Mailed on receipt of price, 
GEO. FROST CO., Makers, 
Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 


THE ‘‘VELVET GRIP’’ PATENT HAS BEEN 
SUSTAINED BY THE U. S. CIRCUIT COURT 














Hence the 
larity of * 
Western,’’ 
gold medal winner 


0pu- 
reat 
the 









Sole Makers, Rheims, N.Y. 


Sold by all Respectable 
Wine Dealers. 


' 


MADE AT KEY WEST.— 


MASSACHUSETTS, NEWTON. 


MOUNT IDA SCHOOL, 


Six Miles from Boston. Home School for Girls 
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and Young Women. College Preparatory and general 
courses. Beautiful and healthtul situation. Golf, ten- 
nis. Canoeing on River Charles. Special advantages 
in Music and Art. Send for illustrated « atalogue. 
Georce F, Jewert, A. B. (Harvard), Princ ipal. 


FAT 


W" BARKER CO. TROY,NY. 





and PURIFIES the BLOOD. 
table and harmless. 
sicians. Book mailed FREE in plait 
sealed letter. Write Mrs. E. B. Stock 
ham, Box 916, New York City. 


Denver and Return, $42.00. 


luk NICKEL PLATE ROAD will sell special excur- 
sion tickets October 3 and 4, Buffalo to Denver, Pueblo 








or Colorado Springs, at rate $4 good returning to LINEN RSS 
October 30, acco trotherhood o a ead 
im ‘Splendid mn “ny og hing pa hate “4 COLLA CUFFS 


Colorado. 
local agents or A. W. Ecc lestone, D. P. A., 385 Broad. 


way, New Vork City. 


ARE THE BEST 


| BUY THEM. 
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LESLIE’S WEEKLY 


} on household goods of intending settlers to 


My treatment quickly REDUCES fat | 
Purely vege- 
Endorsed by Phy- 
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Triumph 
in 
Sugar 
Making! 


*““CRYSTAL DOMINO SUGAR” is packed in neat, sealed boxes, and is NEVER sold in 
bulk. It is packed at the refinery and opened in the household ;— there is no intermediate 
handling. Hence, no dirt, no waste, no possible adulteration. Every piece alike—and every 
piece sparkles like a cluster of diamonds, the result of its perfect crystallization. Conve- 
nient in form, perfect in quality, brilliant in appearance, no sugar made can equal it in ex- 
cellence.& When buying this sugar remember that the sealed package bears the design of a 
“Domino” Mask, ‘*Domino”’ Stones, the name of ‘Crystal Domino,” as well as the names 
of the manufacturers, , You will be pleased the moment hg open a box. You will be better 
pleased when you have tried it in goer tea, coffee, etc. It is sold by ott first-class Grocers, | 
and is manufactured only by HA EMEYERS & ELDER SUGAR REFINERY, NEW YORK. 3 





JOHN DEWAR & SONS, Lid. 


Distillers 
fo /lis Map 


by Royal Warrant 
ty Ning Fedward V1/ 


Phe flavor, mellowne 


s and delicacy o! 
DEWAR’S 
White Label Scotch Whisky 


have won the 
good judge of OLD Scotch 
justly merited its title as 


“‘ The Whisky of Great Age,” 


being bottled, where distilled, from the larges 
reserve stock of thoroughly matured Scotcl 
whisky in the world, and imported only in glass. 


FREDERICK GLASS UP 
Sole Agent for United States 
126 Bleecker Street, New York 





wi unqualified approval of every 


Whisky. It ha 








“BANG GOES SAXPENCE. 


Nineteenth Year- 1884-1903 


American Academy of Dramatic Arts 


and Empire Theatre School 
FRANKLIN H. SARGENT President 


A Technical training-school for the stage (chartered as 
private corporation by the Kegents of the University of 
in connection with Mr. Charles 
Theatres and Companies. Ap 


HOW T0 
CONVERSE 


THE ART OF 
TALKING WELL 


TAUGHT AT YOUR HOME 


SALESMEN, AGENTS, MAN- 
AGERS, SOCIAL ASPIRANTS, 
NEED OUR COURSE OF STUDY 


By our method we have taught hundreds of students 
How to succeed in business 
How to obtain and hold a better position 
How and when and where to talk—for profit 











Frohman’s New York 
ply to 
E. P. STEPHENSON 


Carnegie 





General Manager 


Hall, New York 


GOOD INCOMES MADE 
By selling our celebrated 
goods. 25 and 30 per cent. 


commission off. 
3 3° 


BEST and MOST 


ECONOMICAL : “ 
1-lb. trade-mark red bags. WRITE TO US FOR CIRCULARS 
Good Coffees 12c. and 15c. They contain Testimontals we have received from 


Good Teas 30c. and 35e. 
The Great American Tea Co., | 
31-33 Vesey St., NewYork. | 
P. O. Box 289. 


great numbers of well pleased people, who will tell 


“IN: SOCIETY 


We have taught them to fill the awkward pauses 

We have made them interesting dinner companions 

We have taught them how to entertain 

baie raised their conversation above the gossip 
ine 


Grace of Movement and Charm of Manner 
Go Hand in Hand With Good Conversation 


Our course of study includes lesson papers and 
exercising charts which train one to acquire an 
active brain, a bright eye, elastic muscles, symmetry 
of figure, clear complexion, proper carriage, ease of 
tnanner, 








and LIQUOR HAS8ITS CURED 


Thousands having tailed else- 


MORPHINE ei.0t%.242.08 


Write The Dr. J. L. Stephens Co., Dept. I. 4, Lebanon, Ohio. 


CHEAP RATES ington, 





California, Washington, Oregon, 
Colorado. We secure reduced rates 
the above 
States. Write forrates. Map of California, FREE. 
Trans-Continental Freight Co, P $25 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


GOUT & RHEUMATISM 
Usethe Great English Remedy 5 


BLAIR’S PILLS ies 


Safe, Sure, Effective. 50c. & $1. 
iam 8t., N. Y. 








Write at once for Information and Blanks 
A. P. GARDINER, President 


20TH CENTURY INSTRUCTION CO. 
Box!9. Central Bank Bidg., New York 














DRUGGISTS, or 224 William 


H. HEWITT'S 
PATENT 


BALL-POINTED PENS ( 


Suitable for writing itn every position; glide over any 
paper; never scratch or spurt. 


Made in England of the finest Sheffield rolled steel, BALL-PoinTED pens are 
more durable, and are ahead of all others 


FOR EASY WRITING. 


Buy an assorted sample box of 24 pens for 25 cts., and choose a pen to 
suit your hand. Having found one, stick to it! 


POST FREE FROM 


H. BAINBRIDGE & CO., 99 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 





or any Stationery Store. 











CALIFORNIA—4 Days from New York or Boston—By New York Central 











